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By STANLEY MULLEN 






Every Occultist Will Recognize Its Hidden Truths 
Here is a book of deep mystic significance told against a fictional background to lessen e: 
the shock of hidden meaning. The mystery of the ancient Druids—the prophecy hidden 
in legend—the existence of another world, invisible beside our own—a terrible psychic ik 
threat toward a Third World War ...! Sa 









- A few of the book's chapter headings will give you some idea of the tremendous scope of the st 
Trail Of The Wizard; Votaries Of Ys; Darla Of The Sea-Green Eyes; City Of The Sorcerers; 
Of The Great Dimension; The Seven Sisters Of Light; The Morning After Eternity; The White Ar d; 
In The Grotto Of The Lizard; Yor And The Onyx Key; The Place Of Thunders; The Black Tower... 

n twenty-six great chapters in all! , Te 
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| Gentleman: | enclose $3.50 check ... i money order .... cash ...! 7.0 
Send KINSMEN OF THE DRAGON by return mail, prepaid, to; BRES 
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ee se “tying saucers” 
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cosmic > ray ae pre ' gI 


. Lidd E | 
pearance under varied 


tions: account for all responsible -~ 


saucer reports. Vai ying light: con- 
ditions, Dr. Liddel says, make 


balloons appear variously - cup- 


shaped, give them the : appearance 
of trailing an exhaust, give them 


esear ch claim 
can be 


el their changing ap- 
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filled tail appears to be a rocket | 


exhaust when illuminated by the 
Dr. Bey rissa 


sun und er certain conditions. 


Liddel also claims that the reports =i 


of flying saucers began about the 
were first 


time the balloons 
launched, and. have increased or 


decreased in accordance with the 


ERER 
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nations of crackpots. Others are 


iency of the launchings. 


2 re Liddel says that his explana —— 
tion he s never been publicized be- 

_ fore because the project was secret. = | 

T any needs sae 

: for se aa on a scientific basis,” he 

_. The balloons reach a tudes of says. 

) 100, 000 feet or more and according — : 


N ow there is no long 


ys. “And, certainly, there is no 


longer ea. to keep ‘the public mi aya 
the uae a about aa ar saucers E 
light condi- are,” h | 


The Office Of? N al Ree d has 


‘studied about 2,000 reports of fly- 


ing saucers of every kind and de- 


scription. Many of these- reports 


have been doend as the halluci- 





is “not a es Tte- 

which cannot be at- 

| c balloons. _ 
bee deat Dr. Liddeľs ihe- 
ple lee the worst kind 


nen saucer aes ake ch 
! ot. to a theory 


chopath, 


es Sian 
‘the January issue of FATE eee 
lished a condensation of an > “Flying saucer? ‘This is Skyhook. bal- 
m flyi cers from the Ta pon at 77 ,000 feet over ‘Minnesota. 
aviation magazine Fly- ae E L 
ich has the largest circula- was in view for 30 seconds. : 
L any aviation- magazine in object appeared tọ have lighted 
Ee of Sea port windows. It had a bright light 
at the top, flashing HRE 
in : Tt flew in a straight line," Sn 
eir fi Report No. 2 described a sight. 
O1 eei a arla Eres ing by Capt. ¢ ek Shipe es 
They restricted it to airline and e Hot John D. Whitted of 
because they | ; in July, 1948. The 
fher most st responsible o observers moon was Den and there were. 
rld. scattered clouds. The object ap- 
_ peared to be as large as an airliner, 
re eda in. ‘that Sede can bs was wingless, cigar-shaped, had a 
tely explained by Dr. Lid- jet exhaust, was a two-( ecker, and — 
We repeat. Not the port lights were terrifically 
= bright Mo pulda S 
No. 1 described a sighting Des = ates | | 
Jack Adams and Co-Pilot sh 
Va between Memphis | their plane. Bose 
[arch 31, 1950. at 700 to 9 ea K 
Ta the “object: th Report No. | 
about 1,000 feet above them Capt. 
et mil le G It had ter- o Robert ` w. nig H 
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Ind. "The object was 
lighted, circular, about 10 to 20 
per cent as’ thick as it was ‘round. 
It overtook their plane at about 


2,000 feet, cruised along a T parallel 
course, appearing to fly on edge. 


As Adickes banked foward tt 


a better look, the bj aad 
him. When he turned — 


away from pee 
aes toward i it ae as ti : 


| anù J feet and kak a W: ay. | 
ee pert : 

The a sie 2 

1950,- 


o 
M ay 20, 
oo L 


Th are. ced be 6 


ing fins of any kind. It eae a Ss 
light. As her 


bluish fluorescent-type lig 
watched, the object approached his 
plane at the same level, stop aed 


-momentari ily, paralleled ł his course are made by 


for a while, circled him, and the 


out of. sight at a 


jar ane ary 20, 
W: Vinther foe 
Bachmeier, flyi ing a Mid-Conti 
Airline plane, saw a strange 


Cap 


over Sioux City, 
had straight wings, no exhaust g 
and ‘no jet pods or engines were 


visible. Vinther was on the ground 
getting tower clearance for take-off 
when the tower asked him to check 
on a'strange light i in the sky. After 


and climbed ° toward it. He saw a 


brightly _ 
of navigation ligt 


- fuselage. 


flying rig ht b 


= tion we 
quotes Vin ther as saying. os 
| He was completely au be- = 
caus “vou just: can t turhan ai- 


No. 4 was ; received from 


ect he. saw on cause 
was silhouetted | a une. around. th: 
je moon aes gad was speed.” The strange 
co pe mee | aside EE four seconds, then — 
opp d é ow anes was lost from =i 


object ; 
Iowa. The | object — ra 
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plane which had dn unknown kind E 


other, approaching 


stain ‘Larry S pi 
Co-Pilot. James k- -None ofi 
ontinent — oe Dr. 1 iddel’s theory.) cy 
The object in al case. soe E 
pid action independent of ‘the = = a 
low airstream and of E 
_ planes. Balloons could not do this, F 
‘They: all showed brilliant lights — “= 
far more brilliant. than the suns 
reflection on a ballo 
‘They. were. too: low ‘to, be monster S 
balloons. ‘They. did not act: like i 
balloons. They were, not shaped — 


af iNew hoe are coada a à 
K five reports that we consider au = 
-thentic. They are detailed. ‘They =~ 
_are made by responsible men. They 
n are as accurate, we believe, as sc 
ae os have made had they 


the, sighting 


m could be. 


plane flew.” > 
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ts im addition ta £ 
astrong white light underneath the 1 
The object's: lights all @ 
blinked on and off five or six times 1 
as the two craft drew close to each S E 
from opposite ~~ 
directions. “I had just: turned my 75 
head from watching him go past a he 
com wing when there he was again, | a E 
ht beside us about 200 feet ™ S 


LO OUT left ¢ going in the same direc ar 3 
were,” the Ao ed Press oe) 
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S ` a to uan them | , nad th 
3 ‘Based o on n these five reports ak ae = dema 


THE SAUCERS AR 


“like balloon: And most important, 
every one of these e was 


_ sighted at night when t 


we cannot help but ce ynclude that — nation 1 
B. ‘Liddel’s ee | a absolutely porter, a 


EN’ T BALLOONS 


“ports ho trained observers of- 
sound mind. E | | 


Dr, a 


an inter- ite 


mar Ka oo he 
Jion lr € putatio on as a 1 science re- E 


um S source. a ~ 
-A i yeth he } has undoubted dly y be ce 


E S uo ET article in be Sat C S S sd 


th: fe” er ee : just: pos- : 
e something to = a ; 


| ‘The hey did 


“not believe i in 1 germs. ~ of them 


lled a crackpot 
*xistence. of d 


causin y bacteria. But ee ae was 


st. One i the claimed that they di 


OF course some a 
ahe have be 
- course some of tl 
_uicinations, 


“seekers. 


But it is not shes we concern | = dar 


E with, We still want an 
-explanation for the Te ponsibie re- 


en a aes Of E entifi ic 
hem have been hal- 
mista oats o ob one Tva- o 


cause a Een 


eae T 7 oS yet, as oe knows to- 


moce leagues Y were ae 
at t sort of a 


- | 00 A better g T 


rk ages. And oc ae ee 
he’ d better think up another the- 
a. — Robert N. Te 





is an n index aa 


E the cold autumn nights in 
Newfoundland, when the day’s 
work is done and. the lonely sea- 


side villages are wanly lighted by — 


the aurora borealis, the women 
huddle around their stoves knitt- 


ing or hooking rugs. As their 


needles glint in the yellow lamp- 


light they often turn their conver- 


sation to things: long past. 
I have listened to many tales in 
Newfoundland but none has re- 


mained in my mind as clearly as 


that called “The Woman of Gon- 


i 2 S I have heard it from folk at 


ser o at — 7 


the aok islands 
d a u the. ata 


o was az tified. 


I learned from The ones of N a E 
fowndland, kes E Smallwe j 





T “The Arange story from Conche 


5 a striking example of astral pro- 
a 7 and I feel that it deserves 

to be more widely known. Besides 
S serving as proof for this psychic 


phenomenon it is a tou ching story 


of love and devotion. — 

- The little village of Conche 
stands on the remote north shore 
ot Newfoundland west of Fogo 
‘Island. During the past century 


it enjoyed a modest prosperity and 


sent three or four vessels each 
spring to the seal hunt on the ice 
floes to the north: It is a hazardous 
business, for sudden storms some- 
mes set the ice fields drifting and 


2 ships can be swallowed up with all 


aboard, crushed between the grind- 


ng masses of ice. Conche had lost 
a number of men and ships thus, 
but the seal hunt was the town’s 
living and there were always young 


men eager to sign with the cap- 


tains. 
X In March, 


1st, word arrived 


must have been relucant to leave o 
his bride. His wife pleaded with 
him, saying that she felt a premoni- | | aa 
tion of disaster, but he calmed her 


fears and on the bright morning 
of March 10th sailed out of Con- — 
che. Besides John Dower and his 
ship the Eleanor there were two 
other captains and their vessels. — 
The town was festive, proud of the _ 
three ships, and encouraged by the 
clear sunlight that pronen wa 
weather, 


It is said that when she started >= 


to her home from the shore Mrs. 
Dower fainted. And they say she 
was with child and that the towns- 
people were relieved to discover 


this, believing that her condition 


accounted for her unreasonable 
fears. Be that as it may, some of 
the women went with her to her 


house and in the afternoon one of 


them came away and reported that 
Mrs. Dower appeared to be seri- 
ously ill. When she showed no 
improvement the following day her 
family began to be concerned about 
her. By the second evening her 
house was filled with anxious rela- 
tives. Her condition became more 


alarming as night approached and. — 


she passed from delirium into coma. 
As the hours drew toward morn- 
ing her breathing grew fainter until 
it ceased entirely. The usual tésts 
were made but no sign of life re- 
mained. She lay stark and chill in- 
the new room and her loved ones 
wept around her. | nE 
The following morning 





things — 


ae Eleanor would | = 


<< shape. it approa 


| oe eats bc iokbors 

Be. church yard. The 
eet slowly. a, it 
= would be ready. on the 7 o oon 
=. of the sec nd day. The body wa 
o placed ina fireless room in the 
eee Cottage, and her friends kept vigi 
o _ nearby. oS 


ee vor” 
t grave was dug 
With Juck, they sai LS t 


ee anchored at 


the hard work ahe: 


in the 


ce 


=: hone Al a saw ad recog- a 


nized her. She was their captain 9 : 
young wife, They looked at her 
anding on the water and they 


oF not speak. Then she turned z 


l began running from them. In — 
ae moment her luminous white - 
a was lost in the distance, 


were everywhere, white h lp ee = 


skinning kie With’ Inck the 


= pelts and oil ne YR The 7 
E S as oe x leck sleepi 


he Ce 
ars. rs. He thought Mei _ tance J 
R he listened he | 


1 oe a voice. S 
heard it again, 
-woman's voice. But wh 


was there in that waste of ice a | 


> black water? . ‘The watel 


È chman ran 
i below and woke all hands 


and they 
: i a peace boat. 


_ Then at a distance, half glimy S 
in the night, m saw a n 


the face of the waters and as she 


ran she wailed the name of m 
Dower. 


She did not stop until 


more clearly —a _ 


hat woman — 

< to scan the water for Se ae they 
E 

as it drew near O voice “grew — sailed int 


eet louder. T he men froze with terror. 
They saw a woman running across 


she- 


1 appea ar red 1 outside the harbour, = 


= stir of “exc 


xcitement a Coa = 
len it was sighted and a crowd 


ut out to meet the Eleanor, oS 


and when | it was in hailing dis. 


= “She ee night before o EE 


50 on neone answered. 

5 “About midnight?” 
“Yes, about 11 o'clock.” Se 
‘The people on the shore were _ 


Pus 


“across the sea, to the Eleanor’s caps =| 
tain and crew. Later, people said 
1ey : noticed that when the Eleanor 





2E10W TOF 00 When = oS his. voice x o d 
l nighe: s o in preparation for ee U i 2 


John Dower, asked about his a S H 


| learned that m 
_ Mrs. Dower had appear ed, running 


led into harbor the sky darkened 
and the sun went behind clouds. 7 
As the townspeople neared the :  S 
Dower’s house the door flew open — 
and a woman dashed out screaming 
hysterically. “She sat up in her 
coffin!” she shrieked; T was watch- ee 


E $ been far; I have been with John.” | 
- John Dower lifted his wife from 
~~ her coffin and chafed warmth back _ 
into her chilly limbs. | 
_ nourishment and after a few hours 
she showed no ill effects from her- 
~ experience, She lived for years and 
~ bore numerous children. = 
| | the Woman 
yalt 


of Conche remembered o only 
CS ‘tle of her ex perience. ST felt my- 
ig = self out of my body,” 


leet, 


| THE WOMAN OF CONCHE 


ing her and she raised herself up!” 
ae S T ohn 
— Dower saw his wife siu z eli ng to 
4, tree | 
E sheet. | 
— drawn and when she spoke her 
© voice was unutter ably wear y 


The throng rushed 


herself from her winding 
Her face was strange and 


“T am tired,” she said, “I. have 


As long as she lived 


she reta Hed, 


| eed an abot unbe 5 
heva blc frequency in sea disasters. 
When a ship went down in a 
Straits of Dover on December | 
the sole survivor was 


jater, to the o E was er 


disaster in the same waters and the 


Z only survivor was a man named 


STIGMATA FOR A HIGH SCHOOL. 


G TEEN. -YEAR-OLD Joan Rosso, 
plump high school student. 


crying 
stumbled 


: im — I remember that. 


T d. 


She took 


Oe. 

es man - 
Santon related as uncle and a 
nephew. Both were named Hugh” 
Williams 


who lives ni 
But each time Miss Rosso. attends mass at 


L) 
“and I had only one thought, to 
save my husband. I remember 
running through a great blackness 
his name. Sometimes I _ 
l and fell but I I dragged 
myself up and ran on. I found. 
Beyond 
I cannot say.” Then she would 
“The Lord works in ways 
we do not know.” | 


har 
that may 


However be, ‘Mrs. 


‘Dower had saved her husband and 
his ship. for the other two ships- 
that had gone out from 
refuse 
were never heard of again, 
night after John 
a o temp 


Conche 
d to return with him. and 
The 
Dower returned 
E st swept Eanes sea. N ot 


gh W wa Ane 5, 
| EASE th e e only p S who lived to 
ing of a picnic boat 
ve | E hames | was five-year-old 


ane: struck a Ger- 
mine, there were just two 


1940, ae a Ji 


at= Merman E. Krimmel. 


ear St. Louis, is a shy, rather 


St. Andrew's Church in Lemay, Mo, wounds appear on her hands, feet and 


. sides similar to those inflicted upon Christ, and bleed as did His. 
_ Catholic authorities are studying the case. 


Roman. 
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State Route PS to a little ew wn 


of Simmons is a country adh 
ing off the highway on yo 
Drive a ee L mile ae Ge 


“bat like s so 


The waler | is al T 
“ded is ee and 


mile on from Piney 3 River is > the 
ey and M LE 


and 63 res ae . For 37 years o; 


| they. have lived on oe 


oe farms, 


ma. e a a E di 


May 15, 1950, cam nira 
the barrel. It is a miracle whic 
et and ` was s 


than eight 1 months later. 


‘The amazing fact about the bar- a gra 
a simple fact, but none the was used 
E dairy ‘Ged: was poured into it te 


al is a 
less inexplicable, Itis self-refillable. 


Wherever the water comes ~ 


the barrel does not a 


till go N > nd 
story was written more 4 Then t 
| = from the | east Eae of the house to 


ur right. S 


No matter hows much water they tak F the barrel is always 


Toll, Here’ s the complete a of a 


7 modern miraele, 


E A it isa , common-enough 


a arrel. The Orrs bought it 
about 20 years ago at the general 
store in Simmons, It is made of 

and had been used for holding y 
ari ‘They cleaned it out and — 


: aoe it under the east eaves of — 
~ their house to catch rain water for 
S 2 ie family wash. 


a oo yt 


ee tesco sd ao a rain 1 barrel for five 


. ae ho was. fall fee w 
o a eae er npty y when the weather 
t ror mod ine barrel 


There it 
Ground 


Las a oa based 


mixed. Still the barrel behaved | 


in an Granary. manner. 
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hch remains full. _ = 
* The barrel was placed on a 
~ frame platform of 2 x D'a which 
~ rests on one side on a 
~ andon the other against the stump. 
T ol a walnut tree cut down two 
| raised > 
ene w 


~ from the barrel, By 1 
_. days later, the old cattle feed that 
_ Was stuck to the sides of the barrel 
had soaked. loose and dropped to 
| Phe 
water was again Kaz and on that a 
ia the barrel to 
> Piney River, washed out all the 
_ teed and re-filled it from the river. — 
~ lt was put back on its platform and 


| : ae from blowing 
+ About four days after this second 


On May 11, 1950, the barrel was 


moved again. This time it was to 
be used to hold water for the 


_ chickens. The Orrs moved it about 
a 100 yards to the south and east of 
the house beside the chicken’ pen. 
~ There the barrel was connected — 


to a metal drinking trough. This 


ee trough iS equipped with an auto- 
~ Matic opening, so that as the chick- 


ens drink additional water flows 
from the barrel into- the ed 


years ago. 


the barrel 18 inches off the gı 


This platform 


~~ which enabled the valve ew lease 
> the water as long as there was any | 
water in the barrel. | | 


"On May 19 the barrel 2 


eee with water from 1 Piney | oe r wh Bae ] 


; 350 keny] in n pen ee H iat 
By May 15, >: 


~ the bottom of. the bar rels 


E day the Orrs hauled 


barrel again. 


the hs 


two or thr ce days — O. 


husband’s | be 
nie, there is something strange 
about that barrel at your chicken 
hoses 


E chickens dash 


her husband if they should fill the 
: Mr. Orr told her, 
“The barrel is full.” 

Mrs. Orr thought no more about 
until three days later 
Mr. Orr became ill. Mrs. 
d to. take over the farm 


2 chores and wien she o around 


of water. ” Th hee) S 


visitors and the 25 


been using the water su a con- 
star i At ele Unie b of Jean an 7 


G X. 6 timber SN the y 


S of water ai ae | 

Mrs. Orr watched the barrel for 
lays be sure no 
as f olay ying a practical joke 
Then she went to her 
dside and said, “ John- 


on th em. 


He replied, “I know it. 
S yed full ever since we 


Sx filled it the Jast time at the river”. 


The Orrs - watched the barrel for 


three months before they said any- 


thing £ to a about its strange 
ig this time the 
ery no water was 
Yet the barrel, stayed full 


3 ae at times the water ran over 
the top and . trickled onto the 
ground b 
sure now. that there was something 


} neath ite: ‘The Orrs were 


a tub turned. over the top to Keep stran 


into the water, 


= ‘filling of the barrel Mrs. Orr asked 


They told ae ol aee | neigh- 
bors about it. Then they all 


- watched it and all became con- - 





| - study of the 


a? the barrel 


= vinced that the barrel was being 
filled by some strange power. News — 
S spread from one person to another — 

` until a relative of the Orrs told _ 
| mak upset since Mrs. ae 
expressed her belief “that the fill m: 
se ee. of the barrel was an act o = 
rian So- God”. ae 
= York read che account and a a repre- an 

sentative of the society made a 
: e barrel, feds ing the ; 
lowering and rising of the water. 


the West Plains Daily Quill about 


7 the barrel. The resulting eee was = 
the first written report. — 


A member of the Am eric S 


He frankly admitted it had | him 


afed and he could offer no sa tis- $ 
of the 


| Pico explanation. See 
Samples of tk 
were sever: 


_ cooler than any other water on the pl 


farm. Laboratory tests revealed the | 
chemical content of the ‘water to = 
-~ be radically different rom the 


water of the farm ele or i 


S Piney River where the barrel was 


first filled. 


A test mk: on the premises te S 
closed the water of this | barrel to be 
- 16° colder than water which had 


— been put in a second barrel. This 


second barrel was an ordinary 50 i 
gallon oak barrel used for the same 
rrel; only 


ae purpose as the mystery b ba i 
eect had to be 
used up. its water. 


People flocked to e once quiet E 
Orr home. The chickens drank. — 
People dipped. ‘The more curious 
~ drained out specific amounts. Yet 

the barrel refilled in its own mys- 


ane rious. way. 


> it had created 
ance, b but Jater decd to place it 
back on its platform and again 
nied ie from. Piney River. | = 
ried to keep the filling = 
barrel secret because the ae 
3 farm had been swamped with thou- _ E 
sar ds OL visitors. and curious peo- S S S 
And they were also angered =~ 
y implications that it was a hoax 
They had sought 
T ‘publicity. and up to this time oS 
nission for seee 
ing the barrel. In other words they = 
-~ had in no way profited from the = 
: strange actions of the barrel. — 
er friends of the Orrs called = 
ee them liars over the barrel. Unbe- = — 


time they 


e air] irc om 
al degrees 


of some kind. 


| had che 


refilled as the =- 2 


these developments. | a 
know what to do with their mys- 
_terious barrel. Finally they decided — 
to build a wire enclosure around it 
_ to protect | it from those who wished ae 
On September 13, some time dur- ees = es 


ing the DISI Qr carly morning, he E = 
barrel was turned over. by some — 


ae unknown to the Orrs, 
Both Mr. and Mrs, Orr were very 


The On. oe 
would. leave the barrel empty since 
created so much disturb- 


rged no ad 


For m 


s levers would spit in the water. 
Those who believed in the barrel E 
came and held their religious wni n 
ship around it. Some of the sick | 
asked for jars of the water, believ- >o a 
= ing it would help them. ena E 
The Orrs were dismayed by all 8 
They did not ` 


to ae the barrel. oe 





Orr had 


thought ‘they, = 


a 

ii: 
T A > 
S et E= 
Tha =- 
TLA A 
r a ste 


5 ay not aw came ad 


it. These people insiste 


a ae oe oe : — S ni 


| aes On he e morning sof the 18th 


S ice was S over a top 


: he barrel. W hen checked a 


nission to set the barrel up > and : 


= y ald gee any 3 DOV e m ent to show 


Borrel is brimful here ‘end tee water 
wn over the side. 


and ee L oe ice doa oË over 


he ground. Yet no one 


that water was entering the barrel. 
The night ot November 22 the 
water was down two inches from — 
-the top of the barrel. b 
T level with thet 


was no b De to auei eae waves. 
The waves splashed against the top — 
of the barrel and ran down in a 
stream to the ground and a 
from the barrel. 

The temperature dropped the 
night of the 23rd and froze a thick _ 
laver of ice over the barre! that was 
‘not broken all day of the 24th. The 
chickens were watered from the 
well and it was determined > : 





Lp 
they drank six gallons of water that 
day. 

On the evening of the 24th just 
atter dark Mr. Orr broke the ice 


on the top of the barrel to dip two — 
person 


“quart jars of water for a 
requesting it. The ice was broken 


near the center of the barrel with 


an iron bar about an inch and 
a quarter in diameter. When the 


bar was pulled out after breaking - 
the ice a stream of water spurted 


about three feet into the air and 
continued to rise until Mr. Orr 


broke a larger hole in the ice, 


M" 


States ; as se do spain a ‘One 
of the most noted was Frank Mel- 
bourne, reputedly an Australian, 
who had his own “secret formula” 

for making rain. Those who 


watched him saw only puffs of- 


smoke rising into the clouds. But 
his system seemed to work. 


In 1891 Melbourne was offered 


$500 to come to Goodland, kan to 
make it rain. His system worked 
so well that backer s formed a com- 
pany and T Melbourne to 
sell them his secret. The company 
signed contracts to make it rain 
throughout the southwest. No 
money was paid if no rain fell. | 

In 1893 C. B. Jewell, a train dis- 


patcher, | 
rain making which included ex- 
He trav- — 
eled about Kansas and was con- 
sidered to b | 
Another part of his system involved 
the generation of gas in jars and — 


special 
all the rain he wanted. S 
In Wichita the citizens scoffed at 
Jewell’s rain-making abilities and 
he swore he'd turn the main street 


FATE 


“The water has been seen to spin 7 
like a whirlpool and yet when it m= 
quieted down it had neither lowe 


ered nor risen. 
The Orrs have had their prop- 


erty posted with “No Trespassing” 
signs since the barrel was tipped 
over and because of vandalism they 


do not welcome visitors. 

Up to now no tests have revealed 
an explanation of the barrels 
strange behavior. The mystery of 
the self-filling barrel of the Ozarks — 
remains as much a mystery as whee 
it first began. 


developed a system for 
ploding dynamite aloft. 


e extremely successful. 


ad F 


its agitation with electricity. The 


gas was then sent aloft. The Rock 


Island Railroad gave Jewell three 
cars and told him to make 


into a river, He almost did. It 
rained for 24 hours and rivers burst 
out of their banks— but they didn't 


quite get up to Wichita’s main 


street, 





The ghostly white 4 


cannonfire, stril ikin ine iror malè y the 


oe This s aide, o original lly iad ee God" s aes Nene nee 


C. W. Haywood, is reprinted with permission — 


| ee 704 the an The National. S n i s shee 


nes oie. -on e Fi irst Ary 
with headquarters | in ik bright lit- 


for, Cleat Brita tain. S oe e 
“owing to the fact that her troops 


were fighting on so: 


B in various parts of the world 


œ that the U I-boat 


the United States was 


„available. 


ne now relat - d 
nenace had oe personal experience. 
sever ely affected her shipping. E 

Although the British Dominions 
ad sent troops to her help and 


the side of 
of their- 
doing like- 
wise, there were several sectors on- 
the Western Front where tired Brit- 
ish troops had to fight on without 
relief until reinforcem ents were z 


(L \ — SE. 


K 


A rn y Front 


tle town oe Bethune on the Ta 


mt; so the occurrence 
i is is absolutely first- hand 5 


~ Portugal had entered the war on — 
Gr at Brit tain and one 
detachments was sent to 


relieve the men on the First Army 
Front a 
of trenches from. the British Forces. 


ind to take over a sector 


I was advised that they would pass 


| through Bethune and my instruc- 
tions were to the effect that two 





18 


German spies: would be amongst 
them disguised as Portuguese sol- 
diers ae that I was to arrest them. 

meantime the German 


e opposite the British First 


by troops withdrawn fone th eK Rus- 


sian Front, where fighting - 


ceased o! to t e collapse o the 

Russian Empire and the t 

of the Russian Ar C 
E the Po rtug 


co COUSI erable- 1 
p population, all of which had to 


FATE: 


Forces on: our left and right to 
retreat in order to prevent being ER 


led and destroyed. ‘They 
pouring through Bethune 


and the town itself was subjected 
to heavy enemy shell fire which 
oe many houses crashing to 


€ ground in ruins. There was _ 
oss of life to the civil 


be evacuated by the British, who 


| commande ered any available trans- — 
port —xy 'hether lorries, 


buses or 


or. | private cars — in order to get them 
Ca out of the danger zone. This was 


ance the nat nen 
Portugal is wine and - 
drink in Germany is 


out for anyone who 


aS Blader Nee oan ae had : 


been trained on the trenches the 


S Portuguese were to take over. W hen | 


that unfortunate detachment | 


lieved the British they were iter- 
ally blotted out by the concen- 
trated mass of bursting shells which — 
The few left 
abandoned the trenches and came 


rained: upon them. 


fleeing through Bethune, absolutely 
panic-stricken and demoralized. 
This meant that our front line 
had a big gap and it became neces- 
sary for the whole of the British 


drink in = 
€ National pecial leave the: S 
S oa to “Reeh back the ad 


vancing enemy, whose long lines 


structed some of n men to ioc 
d the 
latter drink and to arrest “hea. as 
2 T his a was carr ried out oy Sori 


complished under numer- 


2 gas I not the least being 
the reluctance a the women, €s- 3 


EE 


of grey-coated infantry could clear- 
ly be seen from the borders of the 
AL eee British gunners took 
eir p pos itions on our side of the 
Canal, occupying shell 


| re ad a up a very effec 
tive machine-gun 
checking the Ge 
to cover the retreat of our troops — 


barrage, thus 
sermans and helping — 


they were enabled to dig 


E f R into a strong line of 
Ea some miles further back. 
In England as well as inthe m 


United States, national prayer went 


up once more to God in this new 


“time of trouble.” 

At Bethune, the terrific. shel 
to which we had been subjected for 
a considerable period suddenly — 
lifted and began. to burst on open 





THE WHITE CAVALRY 


E E a : grou nd beyond the town, althou gh 
~ it was absolutely bare of houses, 
trees, or human beings. Yet the 
~ shell fire increased in intensity and 
= was followed by heavy bursts of 
~~ concentrated machine-gun fire. We 
= stood looking in amazement. 


“Fritz has gone barmy, sir,” said 


a a sergeant standing close to me.. 
a “What in the world can he be 


1 peppering that . open 1 ground for?” 
| “I can’t think of any reason,” I 


— replied, “but get along down to the 
— canal and see what is Happening 
= there,” 
= Shortly afterwards I followed | 
E E him and, arriving at the outskirts 
~ of Bethune, I walked across a small- 
_ patch of grass as I m 
-~ the canal. As I did so, a lark arose 
_ from near my feet and soared up 
~ and up into the blue sunlit sky on 
quivering wings then, | poised on. 
_ the soft breeze, sent down a lovely 
song of thankfulness a: 
God. Heartened and inspired, I 


ade my way to 


went forward again through the 


__ intervening mud and, on arriving 


near the canal, I saw my men 


> standing on the edge of a shell hole 


waving their “tin helmets” and 
shouting out: 


“Fritz is aag] Fritz is retir- 


ing! ee 


The heavy artillery and r aes | 


gun fire had ceased and as we 
watched with wonder-struck eyes 
we saw the whole of the apparently 
victorious German Army break up 
into a disorganized rabble of men 
z fleeing in panic, throwing away 


sheep. 


x ing ang 


id praise to 


British were now defeated 


IR: 
their rifles and kit in order to run 


the faster, 
“Get out after hoal "J shouted, 


P back prisoners, officers if 


possible. I must find out the mean- 


ing of this sudden retreat.” 


With a rousing cheer our men 


_ crossed the pontoons still spanning 
the canal and dashed after the dis- 
‘organized enemy, whom they had 
to follow for a considerable dis- 


tance before they were able to take 


any prisoners. 


When they did return, I noticed 
that each Tommy had anywhere 


from two to four or more prison- 


ers, all of them following like 
Their faces had a curious 
strained look, as if they had seen 
something which had been re 
d unusual. 

During the following days I ex- 
amined many prisoners, both ofh- 


cers and men, and though their 
accounts differed in small details, 


1 the main they tallied and can 
be summarized in the words of-a 
Prussian officer who gave me this 


version as follows: — 


“We were advancing at the head 


of our troops, all of whom were 
in excellent spirits, singing as they 


thinking that the 
d and all 
that remained was to go forward 
without much opposition and cap- 
ture Paris, where we would have a 
fine time — plenty of drinks and 
all else we desired. | 
“By my side was my Lieutenant 
Fritz, and he suddenly seized hold 


swung along, 





of my arm, saying: “Look! Ue 
Kapitan, there is a large body of 


mounted men approach ing Beth- 
une from the other side. ‘See, the 


smoke from the burning: houses. is . ‘fc 
soles one and I can discern oes 
. Why, they are all 
clad in ; white and are 1 mount LEC T in 5 pir 


“Ido Y t know” E rep oe ‘they 
may be Bri tish 
Ops o Toe 
E] know ot no BLAC ol as a 


mounted troops ae white uni- 


forms and white cha 
‘but anyway th ey ~ vill T : 


pieces now our heavy artil Ẹ y are — 


We se 


| E an S ai 


ly through the smoke, their fi 


clearly outlined in the shining § sun. i 


We saw the e shells -breaking 


d e a th- de ea lit n G f ras r n en ts a n C 1 e S Ç $ tre rengi ; 


ing amidst their ranks 
ing crashes v hic h shook the grc 


Colonial m ounted < ar army, 


“he = Shia to ie | 


with shatter- tł Poe as 
ound, 197 ng 


FATE 


similar to that used by the Cru- _ 


-saders; and his hands lay quietly 
- holding the reins of his ereat white 


charger as it fe him proudly 


“T feu a terror seized me and [ © 


spiring body of white cavalry, 
ightened SE All around me — 


ses of men, formerly an ~~ 


z , now a rabble broken and i 
all fleeing from them also 
ore especially from that won- 


a lea ler on his great white 


“The Ger nan Ar my is defeated. S 
i dort a will not have any 

> fighting, for this you are 
id to experier ce; but I do say. 
th nave lost the war and that 
‘it is due to the white cavalry.” 


He was right, for shortly after- 


wards the British and all Allied i 
orces came into action 
th t and o. R als 


and this was soon followed a t 


intensive machine- -gun fire which | 


= k 


raked. them — l 
would seem S Y 
to survive. 


g uietly forward at at 
NOT A MAN | 
FELL! — 


they advanced and in front of them 


rode their leader — a fine figure of 


a man. By his side was a great 
sword — not a cavalry sword but 


» and fro until it | 
S possi ible for oe S ^ 


“Resistless as hex incoming: üde 


si igne 
Se 5 


In answer to national prayer 


| C C had sent His Heavenly Host 


and those were the White Cavalry 
seen by the German, who testified 
to their ieee in the manner 
already described, 

During the years 1928 to 1939 Cy 





found myself fleeing from that awe- ~ | 


n BKR E 


THE WHITE CAVALRY 


S. had evidence of this account from 


other sources, in one case from a 
man who said that he had cap- 


tured many of the German prison- _ 
hat they could 
speaking of nothing but the White — 


ers at that time and th 


B A 


Cavalry and their awe-inspir ng 


such terror, 


A lady who had Seas a nurse 


told me that al |l the Germar an 


~ wounded whom she had a ded —_ previously 
© at that time spoke to her about i 
the same incident, w hich had a sim- ae 


Baan ee bidi sided 


he rolled and tossed ea 


dawn. When he repo fied: 16" 


Middlesex Hospital in Le 


night. 


enced the throbbing pain ae fis 


upper limb and car oy ae = zi 


leader from w rhom o had aed in by the rou 


re transf aston. I 
h checked exactly y 7 


ondon the ~- _ 
next day to make another blood. 
donation, Lee found that one of 
the patients to whom he previously toh 
gave blood had died ons the © an Ç 


Weeks later, r ee pain à a “thy 


21 


-ilar effect upon all of them. 


‘The same evening as she looked 
across the shell-battered country- 


side, she saw the sun shine on the 
ae eer ig and white horses 
ofa body. of cavalry who were re- 


r from the direction taken 
the routed German Army... 
hen, as the sun set, they disap- 
d, leaving the. coun tryside 
nd shattered as it had been 


By che ckir g ho pital records, 
ais ove ed another patient had 
—one to whom Lee had given 
The time of his 
with the time 
‘In three years E oe gave his blood 
) 24 patients, all of whose name 


and condition remained unknown 


seven of the patients died 

1 the blo: ood 1 c q lonor suff ered mys- 
; pains” in his arm seven 

De alwa o S at the exact moment 
a — Frank L 


E there life on ober ae $c 
from this question. 


E nista ioe: years have tended 
Now at last one of them has ventured an opinion. 


to shy away 


Dr. Harold C. Urey, internationally- -known physicist and Nobel Prize winner, 


a University of C hicago scientist who helped 


develop the atom bomb, says 


that his study of the universe leaves little doubt that life has occurred on 
other planets. He doubts that the human race is the most intelligent form 


of life existing, 





7 : g, Harold T. Wallins 


me S There’ s an unsolved mystery 
S in re Blocks of ice 
ae killing : animals 


HINGS H fall mysterious 


British W eather Office, : aa a S E 
band of university proi al = 
in a mina A 


oe ook of calles. rid ana : 


moorland and rolling downs cal 

Exmoor. Here, in North Devon i 
and Somerset, sheep roam among. 
the heather. The tinkling of the 16 


bells carried by the wether of tl a 
ce E about n G sound i 


S thing Fel oe Latham, Z 


has a eee farm on the ir oor at i 


de a ior 7 Wd se E L S 
the Seika to a a of several - 


mild and cn 


Said Mr. Latham: - = 
“The sheep had been killed ae = 3 


dI struck by lightning. Round- 
= field and along the a i 





strewn lumps of ice as large as 
E dinner- plates.” 
Other farmers also found ice 


E = “among their cattle in the Exmoor 
ee fields and a tractor-driver found a 
S E of it on a road four miles away. 
= - Natives now recalled that the same 


thing had happened on this same 


_ moor in 1910 under similar condi- 


sky, at Delphos, Ohio (1851) ; 
block of ice so large that at-a a 

tance it looked like a flock of sheep — 
fell at Upper Wasdale, Cumber- 
land, England, in a snowsterm 
(March, 1860); chunks as large as 
a man’s hand and killing thousands 


of sheep in Texas (May, 1851); so 


large that the ice masses could not 


ze grasped by the hand in a Color- 
ado tornado (June, 1877) ; weigh- 
ing two pounds each piece at Chi- 
cago ( 1888) ; weighing 80 pounds 
at Salina, Kansas (August, 1882). 


tions. 

eae E A Er ae] aot a = Tester : U l) 
S ‘The British Air Ministry, which 
ae E a special meteorological office, 
eae =e 

L could offer no explanation of the 


_ phenomenon. They said that the 


ee not far from Mr. 


Z mild weather ruled out any forma- 


tion of hail and they ruled out any 
-theory that the ice came from 
Royal Air Force planes which carry 
S de-icing equipment. 


_ Office stated: “The conditions do 


“not suggest that this is any normal 
: E egia Or weather phenom- 


When the similar phenomenon 


G : happened on Exmoor in 1910 three 
a a held 


sheep were found dead in- 
Latham’s a. 
and ice was scattered all around 
them. 

Ice that falls from the skies is not 
a new thing. Here is a summary 


3 : E of py a few such phenomena since 


Ice a foot in circumference fell 
in mountainous country in ae 
- shire, England (May, 1811); 

_ the size of pumpkins fell at a a- 
lore, in Mysore, South India (May, 
1850); ice chunks as large as a 
man’s head, fell in masses from the 


AFO an of 
L ficial of the British Meteorological 


lights 


clear. 


In July, 1860, a mass of “meteoric 
stones’ covered with ice fell at- 
Dharmsalla, India. Some of the 
ice-coated stones were as large as 
cannon balls. Just before the ice 
fell, a British Deputy Commissioner 
saw overhead in the sky mysterious 
that appeared and re-ap- - 
peared and winked in and out. He. 
added: “These strange lights were 
not very high in the sky. They 


: moved like balloons; but I am sure 


y were not—but bona fide lights 
he heavens.” | 
ver Exmoor no tornado, thun- — 


derstorm or snowstorm had been 


reported on the night of the ice 
fall. The weather was mild and 
Then, on November 24, 
1950, more ice fell! This time it 
dropped out ot a clear, blue sky 
onto the asbestos roof of a garage 
at. Wandsworth, London, England. 
It was a foot square and the con- 
cussion was so great that a startled 
night watchman thought that 
either a bomb had exploded or a | 





boiler burst, The British Air Min- 
ae the 
| police and their experts reported 
=. . later that it was cloudy in appear- 
= ance and might have been dropped TE 
de-icing - 
fluid. But no known plane | was 
- passing overhead when this ice fell 
from the sky! Two days later 


istry received this ice fri m 


from a plane that had used 


a phenomenon | occurred that caused 
i istry to send 
th -po Lice R was a 

is 1 sligt at A DECEZE. 
ith S would say I ma 


the British Air Mi Ain: 


a Reginald sppene ir net, a an 
engineer of the : e 


Essex, some 24 1 a n on : a) | Le on de on, Sei 


went into — shes den anc foun d on 


| says: “When I examir 


- it was an unknown substance o 
Ta fallen from the sky. Yet | i 
heard no plane passing overhea fo 


at the tim a t as or n Ss s S. 


2 foot E It ‘did not ee 
-~ not ice Nor was DRA 


line, though it ae trans- 


parent. 1 put some in my refriger- 


~ ator but I need not for it did not 
— melt. Soon a police sergeant came 
He was followed by- 


- on the scene. | 
a police inspector from Chelmsford. 
-They took the substance away. 


| fave not the remotest idea” 
Three days later, November 27, 


thick weigh 


mobile 


lass or : ‘ystal- 


| ‘British _ 


But 
es the police should make such 
a mystery of the whole affair I 


, FATI E ao 
1950, it rao again! À block a 
of ice a foot long and four inches 
mg five pounds fell out a 
oft he sky and landed unbroken on 
a grass strip right at the foot of |=. 
a startled scout of the Royal Auto- 
Club, D. Tunmore. The 
place was the village of Braughing, 
later a Hertfor dshire, some 25 miles west 
at caused of Stebbing. Tunmore said: “When — 
cE first saw it falling I thought it 
a piece of paper floating in a y 
‘Thinking people 
| de up the story I = 

gave it to a passing motorist who oe 
. ght: did not a me his name.’ S 
T e British Air Minne = 
œ experts were puzzled and by this = 
on, time they decided to call in the 
or a hani a and geologists at -S 

D | Cambrid ge universi- = 
Air Ministry’s own ex- 
pa lec “this phenomenon ` ‘one See 
a the biggest mysteries of the cen- oN 
f tury.” | os 


Prof, F, 


bombarding the earth! 


of Saturn are coated wae ice. , 





A Penak of the chair S 
-of chemistry at Durham University, 
a who is also an au thority on meteor- 
a ites, thought it might be an “ice qi 
meteorite,” but he admitted that ~ 7% 
the “machinery of the operation ~ 
of alleged ice meteorites has still tO | 
E explained.” E oe 
A meteorological expert of he l 
Air Ministry put forth 22. 
star tling theory: That ice fired into = 
space from one of the inner satel. o 
lites of the planet Satura was 
LC is be- a S 
lieved that the rings and satellites E 


S BS on iN n Ze 
~ that the weather conditions at 
=- Wandsworth, London, 


= a moor, 


MYSTERY OF THE FALLING ICE oo oa 


Ibe theory seems far-fetched to 


a say the least but, as later became 
_ clear, it was officially deemed pre- 


2 7 ferable to any proposal that might 
= link the falling ice to th 


ye “forbid- 
den” flying saucers, ie instance. 


Saturn is distant from the earth by 
ae 797,300,000 miles: it has a year 
Ss equal to 2914 


‘diurnal or day-rotation period 


oe equivalent to less than half that 
_ ofthe Earth (say 10 hrs. 14 min). © 
= OF course it is possible 


that the ice 


RS “may have come from Saturn but 
— as it clearly bears no trademark of 
ee origin who is to prove it? 

= The mystery was now taken into 
the British House of Commons at 
ae Wes tminster, where Sir Je Hi 


n n 
4 1950, 


and Ex- 
n 


inspector was sent dow (he 

he station at Putney, “London, 
to examine the block of ice that 
He 


had fallen at Wa idsworth. 


_ said: “It has probably been formed 


against a smooth and relatively flat 

surface.” 
he did not surmise! 

S On December 3, 1950, T 
block of ice weighing two pounds 


fell. on a house in the same place 
of Wandsworth. Four days later 


O at High Wycombe, a town 15 miles 


3 7 west of London, a schoolboy Saw. a 
aa of ice about nine inches 


Project Saucer. 


Earth years and a they said: 


were o that the it becor 


the House of 
cases of falling ic 
ported in which there is no direct 
evidence 
y One d. 
But what surface it was 20 


square fall from the sky onto a , road = 
and splinter to pieces. He saw and 


heard no plane In the sky at the Z = 


time! | 

The British Air Ministry’s ex- 
perts now took the same line as. 
those of the U. S. Air E 
On De 
“The mystery of the 
ice ‘bombs’ that fall from the sky 


18 one They do not come from 


cers or other interplane- i 


ary phenomena | out from the m = 
dane source of wash basins of pas- 
senger aircraft, . 


. Water from 
washbasins is let drain away and 
normally disappears in spray. If 
the plane is flying in ice-forming 5 
conditions the spray becomes ice — 
id may fall when the plane de- 
scends lower” 
= Anyone who has ever S 
water from an airplane knows that 
168 spray instantly, 
On December 13 the Parliament- 
retary of the British Mini- 
stry © of Civil Aviation admitted in 
Commons: “Four 


ice have been re- 


that aircraft were in- 
It = gee considered that 
ogi phenomena were 


esponsible ad the investigations 


-are!being continued.” 


Meanwhile the ice falls also con- 
tinued. In another part of south- 
west London, Mitcham, not many 
miles from Wandsworth, “a 20-inch _ 
cylinder (sic) fell from the sky into — 
a garden.” No doubt, the London 
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= police have taken’ charge of the 


~ so-called cylinder, at any rate no 
pete photograph has been published of 
LE and no description given. 

| sumably it is not ice but metal, | 


Pre- 


_ So far, no one has off aly said it 
came from an aircraft. | eee 

ree Again at Mitcham, no airplane 
a was passing | over- when — his — S0- 


eo o ious — fell 1 oe Camille Flamr 


ae ae = 


; activity over the at British 
A Ww he ther aes acti ip bai ann ns T: hais ae 


Bete I a nor know, but 1 do know that and solid chun : 
th July 24, 1818, C R of ice aS 


; the falling ice B 


FATE 7 
“According to him these ice fields S 


are imm 


= ao 


lid chunks of ice fell. 
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S Oa ihe other hand, 
T ites have been known in days long 

_ before the coming SE S The 
-late Charles Fort half whin 


theorized that there exist high in 
‘the sky very extensive fields of ice 


which usually appear as mere blurs 
but which may, on occasion, come 


-close enough to be seen in detail. 


not md 


a = 


b and, as Sor i Se n ice da Sa = E Se 
| = ow! n to explode, as if it had been 


rme S oe to oo pri in an- = ae 


7 a 


be a Jae v hat aba E 
he block of metal 


“coal | from a 
was 5 geo Paadal shap 16 ec = 
geologists who exan 





une from the pull of ter 
restrial gravitation, Fort thought 
that the pull of gravitation did not = 
-Ex tend very high in the sky and 
that: sometimes even in summer ~~ 
hing passed between the sun 

and the earth and eclipsed its o 


ammarion, the famous = 

, speaks of ar 

re Sn that came over 
n the city of Brussels, Belgium, on o. 

œr fane e 1839, when flat pieces of 
ice fell from the sky. 

la- = nomenon happened — at = 
a Minn., 0 on April 2, 1889, when sand = 

On 


‘This phe = 
Aitkin, < 


som > which ‘Wandsworth exe ee 
ich bD ae fo ” nd since e a the = 


of discovered S a 
olly enclosed i ina large piece of > i 
S age deposit? 


divided in their opinions. “Had it oes 


the police under orders 
oe air authority a 


" MYSTERY OF THE FALLING ICE et of 


_ fallen from the sky into the earth 
‘ol the Tertiary ager Or, equally 
disturbing to sc ientists, was it ene : 
[work of T ertiary age a iS) oe 
a Symmetrical objects oe iron or 
~ other metal fell twice from the 
: skies ¿ at oe in | old tay Rus- 


= Oe. in September, 
zi January E 1825. 4 
“tsh mine in 1850 an iron 
ment was found embedded in the 


heart of a piece of coal seven feet £ 
under the surface. Whence came lan 


it there? Who made this tool? 


What about the mass of meal : ses C 
cies at Rut 1er- 


that fell from the sk 
~ ford, N. G., in 1858 which proved 


2 to be pig iron, not meteoric in 
~ origin? In the same year there fell } 


from the skies at Marblel 
' Mass, metal that proved tol De c 
pounded of — copper | and 
smelted! sep | | 
If such lide: fall from the skies 
San 1951 in England, down ‘swoop 


seen or heard of them! 
In 1868 a Captain 
‘stance that fell from the skies 


S ~ a flask of oxygen.” 


| Was it a meteor found in the. 


Mohave Desert in 1878 that ap- 
peared to be like steel? At Brain- 
tree, Essex, metal fell from the skies 
that was smelted iron. As one U. S. 


Again in a ESOT T 
n instru- 


Hel ns h S Dan GE L 


ee s. “Mr. aay D 
— eaple Drive, Helensburgh, says he 
) barely escaped the block and show- 
ers oF: frag ements which fell close to 


iron : 


ee ss ite 


| Callam made Sky 
a remarkable report about a sub- head of | 
| onto oe years o old, of Lingw 
the deck of his ship in Java waters. _ 
oe lt was completely like the residue a 


from the combustion of a steel wire 


S lem 10, sky at 


astronomer said a few years back: 
“All sorts of str ange things may be 
around in space.” 
the mys terion a3, 
ice. 


That includes 
falling as of 
this arti- 


Epiror’ s Ne TE? Since 


cle was edited, another communi- 
jan cation was received 
ne Boge as follows: 


from Author 


nber a se I A 5 0. A blo ck a 


D on “ge | 


apie p alice took ane ee 


X jad T ae dr in 


T - ish Govern ment Meteor- 
O : commandeered 


all S a ements of this te ice and no 


photos have been allowed to be 
This ol oal hush- G 


Trom higher 28 E 
and a ao the last these “Dec ; 


“Dec ore A block of 
Ce gi $ ae S fell from 
| glanced off the scarf on 
of Miss Margaret Paterson, 
ell Road, 
Tooting, London, as she was alight- 
ing from an electrical tram. car. 
No plane i: in sight or sound at the 


ary 10, 1951. A six-foot 
Kempten, — 
near Dusseldorf, Western Rhine, 
Germany, and killed a carpenter of 
Kempten.” 





S otherwi 
ar pen! The ‘laws underlying these -tooa 
_ Strange events may not be under- 
= stood o but we believe they 
will be one day 


French Revolution, 
goes, 


T miracles the other was eee. 4 
So hen = 3 


) Ae ier just arl wee 


= ae scientific era. | 
cs “Just a minule, t o 
-broke in, “just what i is your defini: ee 


“Of course no one in our en 


S oS which pape : 2S | lightened age believes in- such = 


ags,” he was —- 


his : 


as tion of a miracle?” 


an HE ORDINARY definition oe a 
miracle — is “an event | 


brought — about ane some 
agency. I 


ee a to be typical examples of Ta 
We -o e de not 
ee deal with events of this character, 
o which a 

ial confine ourselves 


are entirely historical. 


z oe of an unusual 


physical sci 


10 the future. 


aes me illustrate the dirence = not “r 


between so-called — “miracles” and 


| psychic p \enomena by a little 7 
G Z story. About 


the time of 


- savant re 
as which a 
| transcends _ the Jaws of nature” l 


i o | 


means! 


the 


After thinking a minute, the frst = 


in the fields of sunny France, I ` 


should” consider that a miracle. > 
There are no stones in the sky so 
-none can fall c out of it!” ~~ N 
Well, it so happened that the S, 
vey next year they had a shower 
of meteors which were not ac 
: cepted in those days as of celestial y 
We origin. Not one but many black SEN 
to present-day $ stones fell out of the sky Were 
charac- 
S er. Many of these do indeed seem 
| = to transcend the ordinary laws dl 
ience as understood. to- 
` day. But we believe that they must 
be o in their last analysis Seek 
se they could not hap- fall 


7 they accepted as miracles? By no = 
Science merely enlarged —~ 
its view so as to include these 
newer facts and accept them as an ` 
: integral part of its scheme of things. 
-I believe that psychic phenomena _ ak 
l into this same category. They 
_ too are rejected by present-day sci- 
ence but will be recognized by 
those who follow us and included 
=n their scheme of things. ‘They are 
: riraculous,’” but are never- 
= theless genuinely ‘ ) | 
That is precisely what Po PS see 


‘supernormal. = = 


nomena are. i 





so the story 
two French scientists were 
=~ discussing this question. One of 

_ them was upholding the possibility ok 


“In an un- — S 


plied: “Oh, well, if a great E 
black stone fell out of the sky, here 


ae eee FATE will pay $5 for each True Mystic Experience published, Stories 


should be less than 300 words and typed (double-spaced) on one side 


of the paper, 


They shouid be sent to the TME Editor, FATE Magazine, 
1144 Ashland Avenue, Evanston, IH. 


They must be signed by outhor 


and ihe author's address must be given. Manuscripts will nof be re: 
jurned unless accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed return envelope, 


HEART WAYES 
RY fiance had only been in the 
E Navy for a short time and, like 


oe most girls in love, I found myself 
often dreaming about him. The 
_ dreams themselves wer 
_ — just memory pictures of things 
— we d done together or vague situa- 
~~ tions in which he played some prom- 
= iment part. I thought nothing of 
~ them until one day I noticed a re- 
_ markable coincidence, It 
that the nights on which I hac 


e not unusual 


_ dreams were always the same nights 


~ on which my sweetheart had writ- 
ren to me. 


At the beginning I thought 


Then out of curiosity I 


creain. 


a “heart-wave system.” Even when 


his ship was out of port for weeks 
on end and I would receive a score 


of letters at once, the dates I'd 


seemed 


su this 
= was merely a result of capricious 
= chance. 
~ | began marking my calendar each 
time I had one of these dreams. 
Invariably the date of a 
Ç _ would coincide with the date of a 

“| letter. I wrote my sailor what was 
~~ happening. We did not know how 
- fo explain it and we called it our 


checked on my bedroom calendar 
always matched those on his letters. 
And then it happened. Suddenly, 
after many months, the dates I'd 
penciled on my calendar no longer 
could be checked against those of 
his writing to me. I was-always just 
exactly one day off. I wrote my 
fiance and toid him that our “heart 
wave system” had finally broken 
down. Even though the dreams 
went on they no longer seemed to 
mean anything, Then I received 
an answer from him ex parang the 
difficulty. Our “system” hadn’t 
broken down at all. My calendar 
checks were missing the mark by 
one day because he, and his ship, 
has crossed the International Date 
Line! — Mrs. Marcia Townley, As- 
toria, Long Island, N. Y. 


BACK FROM THE DEAD 

"AN the dead really speak to us? 

You may not believe in spirits 

ad the life beyond but when some- 

one closely related to you dies and 

tells you what heaven is like and 

then comes back to life again, what 
else can you do but believe? 





HW house it seer 

_ were home, yet I heard my sister 
= call me from her room. She told 
me of the beauties of heaven and — 

of how she wish ed she could stay = 

there but she had to come back to 


Bes ‘amazed. | 

Somehow I seemed t to sense ahat ; 
my sister was in that room alive. 
When I entered the room she was- 
| lying in bed waiting to see her 
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On years avo, in n April, 1945, my 


e oo died. Today she is alive and 
= the mother of two healthy children. | 
| At the time she was pregr ant. 
oo “Three hours before the birth of her — 
I child she went into convulsions and 
= Was quickly rushed to Johns Hop- 

= Kins Hospital at Baltimore, Md. 


ae À few minutes after she entered the 
hospital sl hea died Tha | 3 


S oe tered in its ‘records that e died = T on | z (oss 
ow was lying asleep by my husband's oS 
side when a ane Shook my S 


| at 23an, April 7, 1945. 


_. At that exact time I was return- A 
ing home from work. As I entered shot 
med as if nobody — 


care for her child. _ 


When I rushed up to ee room to. ze 
cane see what she was talking about J- 
found it empty. I didn’t kn 1 
to do and then the telephone rang. 

a hospital informing me. 
of my sister's death. Without re- 
Ee a 2 _ said it, I told the gras 


H was the 


I got to the hospital th 


__ were all standing around my sister's 


room, a 


= | baby. To this day she still doesn’t 
E know m S died and came back 


about wo 


ing he 


again he warning,“ o 
-I looked at my husband again = z 
ce he continued to sleep. Iwas 

Z SE and a little frightened. E 

wide awake. When I had = 

; quieted down somewhat I snuggled =o 
upto my husband again and tried a 
And again a hand roughly SE 
asped | my s noulder and demand od 
ies E S wake up! ies 7 | 
i p. It see ned = | e Thinking my 
: strange ae made me e say it i | Wh h à KEI) 


ow what a 


E to sleep. 


a and 


eerie light floatir 


FATE : EO 


to tte S The doctors’ believe that : oo 
she was in a coma but if that is 
true, how did she call me? Do you — = 
believe it? Can people talk to you 
while they are dead, 
oe Le and not know a thing 
My sister did: — Pie noe 
George C. F ogerty, Quarry H G ee 


= nal Aone, Panama. 


i AND MY COFFIN 


wet I driftec off again... Again = 
t hand on my shoulder and 
‘wake up!” == = 


Just as I started to explain what 


had happened we suddenly saw an 

| ng over our heads, 

- Then it thickened and took form. aos 

To our utter dismay we saw thatit 
was a white coffin with one side 





then come ee 3 


l i : ee dorina at y Husband > 
but he was sleeping soundly. Think- oN 
had been ae in he |. 


E ny “plea must Se. 
D T be awake andl Was just teas- ` 
‘tors ing me I sat up quickly and began ~ 
to tickle and shake him. But as he = 
roused himself to wakefulness I cay 
_ saw that he had not been feigning, 


| Z N - in delirium. 


TRUE MYSTIC EXPERIENCES 


Lope and I was in that flower- 


Taden cofin! — 

We sat in bed terrified, clinging 
to each other, sobbing our hearts 
out. 

The coffin, spotlighted by an un- 
earthly glow, slowly circled the 


2 room. It gradually rose higher un- 
til it neared the ceiling. Then it 
= E dissolved. I was 
_ unable to sleep, sobbing the night- 


away. | 
I was convinced that I was about 
to die, although I was in excellent 


health. I spent the next few days- 


_ putting my house in order — even 
to writing instructions about my 


` last wishes. The days were a ghoul- 
= ish nightmare, never to Db 


ten. I turned a deaf ear to my 
husband’s efforts to reassure me. 
Gradually, however, the strain les 


E sened, Several days had passed and 
= nothing had happened. I could 
= almost breathe again. 


On the fifth day it happened. 
“About noon I suddenly had a ter- 
rible chill. It quickly turned into 


| 2 a raging fever. My husband came 


home from work to find me raving 
He called a doctor 
_ hastily who summoned an ambu- 
lance and ordered me into a hos- 
pial I had an emergency opera- 
Hon- a chance in a thousand,” 


E ; ‘the doctor said. 


I lived, of course, Yet T was on 


A the borderline for a whole week. 


Once I was even pronounced dead. 


E E T cannot possibly understand or 
b explain this experience, but even 


hysterical, 


forgot- 


same dream 
would try to find out if the house 
still existed and if the occupant was 
as I had dreamed of her. I had no 


now it fills me with horror as I — 
— June ee Chicago, Ill, — 


write.— 


| WAS IT TELEPATHY? 
1 rarely dream, and when I do I 
- seldom remember details. But — 
on July 2, 1949, I had a very vivid- 
dream in which I seemed to have 
returned to an old home in Eng- 
land that I had known years before. 
When I woke up I felt as if I had 
actually seen the home and been 
there. 
I dreamed I went to the front 
door and asked the lady who an- 


 swered it if I could revisit the 


rooms and garden. I remarked 
out some changes in the hall, — 
feed a large apple tree, and woke 
with such a vivid memory of the 
woman's appearance that she 
on Shad ely real to me, 
L dismissed the matter from my 
mind ae on July 6 I dreamed the 
over. . I decided I 


address — only the faint memory 


of the street and the town of Finch- 
ley as it had been wk 
there about 1907. 


en T was last 


I wrote a letter to the London 
postmaster descr ibing the house as 
I had seen it and I received a reply 
on August 23, 1949, telling me he 


thought he had located the house] 


had described. He had communi- 


cated with the present occupant S 
and had told her of my wish to 


write to her. 





T wrote at once ne described her 


have had several letters — Miss tł 
' Green, She has conf firmed eve ry- the 
dreams and si a x 10 


dream with my own ey 


_as I had seen her in my dream, to- 
: gether with other details. I have 
written her several times since and | 


S thing I saw in my C 
is exactly as I had described | her i in 
my first letter. I hope some day to” 
_ go back to England and Seen the 


Tre ne 5 al ter, r, Pasadena, : “Calif. if. 


“THOUGHTS: TH ROUGH SPACE 


was 16 and i was S 3. We had 


cS E we lid not know _ h was ; Bailey. o hoe almost ones 
pe whether he was. dead « r alive. — oe d still as E recognized him, I _ 
gave a whoop and ran out. 


entire 10 a 


_- One September morning I T rose 
_ early with the conviction that my 
- brother Bailey would be home that © 
day. Į went do N 


oo akt at 1 me aad said t that he he was a fan 
probably in Australia, — S 


T pouted and said, “All rig 
you wait and see. He a be 
-in time to m me to = county 
fair today.” S 

There was more Te and I 
kept my thoughts: to myself. Yet 
the conviction remained with 1 me 


and grew stronger. | 


~ After breakfast I tidied up ie 
> guest room and even went out into 


from Miss 


again | 1 because } if Le 


1 stairs: and an- Z 
A nounced at the breakfast table th: E l Dei | age 
| was comin ee S And now the taupe was on ae 8 
nily. They all told him how I à 
had the guest room all fixed up for 
rig ight, him and how wey had made wn o 


~ San Francisc K 


home. = 


FATE: 


he flower garden. and picked a 
bunch of the flowers my family had 


told me were Bailey's favorite — 


white and purple lilacs. I arranged S ; 
them in a jae vase and placed — oes 
em on the table: in the a ae 


a until we sat down to lunch, 


thes L was razzed again. They said, 
" even see Bailey ss 
3 hasn’ t even Writs = 


ay Lt ] 30 that e L hap- S 4 
= peed to look out oe erat" win- r A 
dov -o faced tlie 


He- 
dropped both suitcases- and I ran - 
7 Into his open arms. Amid 


ake aia vee I had been a 


ecting him, 


ob me. 


_ He said that all ike way ftom 
he was thinking o S. 


meand wondered if he would know 


me when he saw me. His thoughts 


-must have reached me and con- 


vinced me that he was coming  — 
ida MeDowell ‘Fisher, op 


De troit, M tich. 





em entioned Bailey to ne = 


Autosuggestion is a form of mild self- 


His 


today. Read this article, then try 


The author is a professional handwriting ands 
lyst, a certified grapho-analytical psycholo- 
gist and member of the International Grapho 
Analysis Society. He is a psychologist and ar- 
tist and a student of psychic. phenomena ond 
Th eosophy. He is empl oyed as a handwriting 
-analyst by the St. Poul Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 


tosuggestion is the controlling of 
the subce onscious mind through e: i 
s A crise of the conscious mind. It is : 
THERE i is no sug restion; there is the offspring of hypnotism proper. 
only autosuggestion. a This is Like Freudian psychoar.alysis 
statement made by Emile deals with the subconscious al- 
Cond. Perhaps you do not agree | though it is different in technique. 
ae the teachings of Coue: it does While most of us understand lit- 
matter. That you recognize fe of the nature and applieai oi 
e of mind and are aware of the subconscious, mental scien- 
‘the power o ae suggestion is the tists and advanced occultists have — 
mportant pine oo made extensive use of this phase of 
of Jutosuggestion is the basic prin- -the human mind for centuries. oe 
x of all schools of mental neal The secret of many of the “oc 
not a fo m vot farch. cult” powers of witch-doctors, yogis 
and orientals is autosuggestion. 
By employing autosuggestion the 
are capable of sleeping during a 
a ~ > == period of many months or even- 
Nhat is autosuggestion? Suns several years. It is well idan 
- Ehypnotism or suggestion to the that they are able to stop their E 
If. Tt is a means of speaking to heart beat and blood circulation. S 
e's own. subconscious mind. Au- Walking on hot coals and lying. on 
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fly 


x beds of iron spikes is child’s play 


© to them, 


The treasury of all our memories 


_ and experiences is the subconscious 


mind, When it is highly sensitive 
and supernormally developec | 

have a prodigy or genius — a Mo- 
zart or a Goethe. Often the crea- 


tions of musicians, painters, writers — 


and inventors are wholly the re- 
sults of operations of the subcon- 
scious, In a book-entitled The 
Poetic Mind, Frederick Clarke Pres- 


cott asserts that poets have the 
ability to tap their subconscious 
mind for material while in a rev- 
erie-like state. | 
= The role of autosuggestion in- 
everyday life is greater than one 


may first surmise. In the medical 
fields its dynamic influence is es- 
pecially pertinent. Psychiatrists 
and psychopathologists speak of 
the psycho-neuroses or functional 
nervous disorders. They believe 
that most of the neurotic symptoms 
are of psychic (menta l) origin. 
Most neurotics are victims of pho- 


bias, obsessions, compulsions, or 


complexes, or a. mixture of these. 
= Psychoanalysts tell us that com- 
plexes are caused by repressions. 


Repressions are desires that have 
been checked and forced into the 


~ niches of the mind (subconscious) , 
because they could not find sanc- 
tion in society. They are negative 
forces, or in other words, bad auto- 
Suggestions. As Rene Guyon has 
pointed out, it is very unfortunate 


that the Freudians do not realize 


that complexes or neuroses are ; 
caused by conflicts between nature iie 
and taboo and are not the results i 


of defiance against taboo. 


We cannot deny that negative S oS 
thinking is detrimental to physical 


and mental health. 


To become well and to become __ 
well quickly, one must first have 
This desire itself is 
ggestion which can be 
strengthened to the extent that the 
Stigmata particularly common to ae 
neurasthenic and hypochondriacal 
constitutions — such as headaches, 


depression, tachycardia, dyspepsis, 


the desire, 


etc., can be relieved. 
William 


douin, and others have revealed 7 


that hay fever, bronchial asthma, ~ 
‘ities, cardiac disturbances, 7 
gestion, and 
hiccough, are all benefited by auto- 
suggestion. E 

In bad habits, excessive smoking, 


omad ulcers, indig r 


chronic alcoholism, and various 


speech defects, autosuggestion again 


is of tremendous aid. 


minds emphatically before going 


to sleep, This is only one useful 
application of mild self-hypnotism, — S 
By cultivation, the same process — S | 
can be used to alleviate insomnia, 


It is well known that many ina x 5 
dividuals can awaken at a specific 
time by merely impressing their _ 


develop habits of promptness, and 4 


to solve personal and occupational —_ 


problems generally. 


To use autosuggestion it is heces m 


# 





E Cannon ‘Says: 


= subconscious mi | 
auch as "L will get well. ” This im- 
= plies that you must be ill, and — 
__ therefore is ineffe ctual. ‘Coue’s im- 

` portant scientific contribution is 
~ his Law of Reversed Effect, as ch he 
says that whenever we make an — 
_ effort to do or think or “believe — 
pals: anything, we are implying | tha at 
there is difficulty to overcome. In 3 
= other words, when will opposes 
E ‘imagination (or though bs thought — 
G Consistently o victorious. T 


7 AUT rose GGESTION— ROAD TO HEALTH? = 3B 


= sary to enter a state of complete = 
oe ‘tel axation, preferably alone in a 
=- quiet room. 
condition 
sleep. Do not try to apply effort: = 
let your mind become passive. — 
~ When you have reached this stage A 
you are ready for autosuggestions. E 
~ Repeat several times the a 
E ` tion or suggestions you have s 
-| lected, Visualize the 
= ‘seek. These suggestions will sink — 
a= tO. the subconscious, become active, — 
~~ and materialize. As L Dr. Alexander Sa 
E “We should create — di 
_ our own desirable p ctures in our S 
unconscious — mind — 
soon automatically printed 
~ the outer noi of our F SP 
eae ment.” Se a a 
aa y never - implant, to the atter 
mind a statement ifth 


You Ww 
ot dro owsiness ‘or 


ust induce o 


conditions S = ofM S 
ee lowing f fund amental 
a ee it. 


upon ES 


7 6 oer EZ d E E 
BH Ei ge z L an: re k 


_of mind over body. 
used it is a 7 
autosuggestion you can gain con- S 
trol of yourself. You can make 

Yourelé poe Ol and 1 horp 7 


Aa e You havc for so 
gotten where the keys are. You č 
think and think, but cannot re 
member. aces 
after having busied yourself with 
something. entirely different, eS 
answer crops up- into your sub- 

R consciousn SS. 
where the keys are. 


After a few minutes — 
the 
Now you know 


Te Ladson in his la S 
the Shae aod he subjective. 


ower of TE oe 
\gain he says: ©. ai can call 
nition. to the ao fact that 


means and the power to control 


| disease with or without aid from 
7E : Seer sources.” | 


itosuggestion — (or self-hypne- 
| if you preter) is the most obvi- 
ous demonstration of the power 
r body. When properly 
potent instrument, By 


Se GH OST PAIN FER == 
pa Luan is a London artist who paints the portraits: of shone: He re- 
Bees it cently exhibited a painting of a young woman who followed him home 

_ during the blitz of London. He says he had just begun to sketch her when 
mise T disappeared. She visited him five years later and he was almost through 
“with the portrait when she vanished again. Five years later he saw her o on the 
E r memorized the details he wanted, and completed the oe | 





| psychological = = 


2. “The subjective mind is con- — = = 
stantly amenable to control a the =A 


if these propositions be true many 
7 possess. S his organism the 


Sir Noel Curtis-Bennett col- 
lapsed while making a speech to a 
group of sportsmen in a London 


hotel and died a few minutes later, 


Fourteen years before, his brother, 
Sir Henry Curtis- Bennett, had col- 
lapsed while addressing a group of 
sportsmen in a London hotel and 
had died minutes later, 
Ao ees ae 
= Mr. and Mrs. Charles Collier of 
Franklin, Ind., were awakened by 
someone pounding on their farm- 
house door. A car taking Mrs, 
Howard Bailey to the maternity 
_ ward was stuck in a snowdrift. The 
Colliers took her in. An hour later 
there was more pounding on the 
_ door. Another car was stuck in the 
snow with another expectant 
mother — Mrs. Vernon Van Sickie. 
Mrs, Bailey gave birth to her baby 
-at the farmhouse and an ambulance 
‘moving behind a tractor managed 
_to get Mrs. Van Sickle to the hos- 
pital in time for her baby a few 
hours later. 
95 Ka d 
When Mrs. Joseph E. Leonard 
gave birth to a baby in an auto 
while it was speeding to the Arling- 
ton, Va., hospital, she was helped 
by a friend, Mrs. Alfred E. Zoda. 
‘Three years before Mrs. Zoda also 
gave birth to a baby on the same 


street in a car taking her to the | = ) 


same hospital, 
x * ë ë y% 


Daniel Fitzpatrick of Warren- zs 
won 
$24,000 by backing horses he had 


Northern Ireland, 


point, 


dreamed of on three nights. 
96 NE $ 


A pair of ice skates sounded S = 


alarm when fire ravaged the roof Si 
of Willis W. Howard's house in Bis 
Camden, N. J. Mrs. Howard heard 
a loud noise in the attic. The flames == 


had burned through a string sus- 


pending the skates from the ceiling — E. 
and dropped them on the floor. So 


Firemen saved the house. 
Bee a + 


Actor Clark Gable, ‘deviating | 
from the script, broke out in a roar 


of laughter as he looked through oe . 


a sheat of business-like papers : 


which had been placed as a prop 77 


for a scene in his latest picture. — 


One of the papers was a production 7 


call sneet for the old picture “The $ 

Merry Widow.” On the list of ex- 

tras was “Clark Gable . . . $7.50.” — 
K 


ae k 


Mrs. Linda Nava sat under a hair 
dryer in a beauty shop in Los An- | 
ie discussing a magazine article _ 


about a faithless husband. “All 
men are unfaithful,” she remarked. _ 
Just then her husband entered and 

shot her dead. — Harold Helfer 





| valiď’s side. 


S E me. He said ‘ 

- ont as if he was in a hurry.” | 
= A few minutes later her friend, : 
| Frank Bain, came in and the au- 


— A bedside. witness testifi vd 


S => died, Ww ae t himas solt re = = 2 - ee 


a & | KRAJ | - g p L ? 2. - : : 2 


n o! a the most ees re- noo i 
-A corded visions « of the dying was oes S 
that seen by Horace Traubel, disci- 7 fo"é- 


a Walt Whitman. 
A In Aug 


— ple and biographer of the famed ee 


ust of 1919 Traubel. was ao - < 


a guest in the home of Mrs. Flora = ey Al 
Me es at Ben E ho, Ontario. Tor ee CAV FKA 


~ some time Traubel had been victi 
= ola heart ailment and now eae : 
= quietly watching thes summe er s sui n 
~ setting in a blaze of scarlet. Bee. 
© denly Traubel’s face seemed to Seer 
= reflect the sky's Sel 
S Vlora,” 
— Mew going! By Septemr 
ae ‘Denison rushed | to , the in as l. Mrs. Denison l 
| a ee ta > Traubel in order to catch 
T raubel?” : Sr | 


he cried, 
Mrs. 


“What? - Where Me 


she asked, “I do not see anyone.” 


that rock Walt Whit- o He is talking to me. 


“Just over t 


oe maa appeared in a golden glory. 
“1 saw his head and shoulders. He A Jeni son aske 
-~ had his hat on and he beckoned Bea af 

‘Come on, ome 3 ing 


sn ember 3 To was very 
hent her head 


his words — — = 
“Flora,” he said, “I hew Walts | 


“What does Walt say?” Mrs. 
asked gravely. — : 

He says, ‘Come on,’ ” ‘Half ris- 
g . gon one elbow ` “raubel looked | 


ae Tos see dna all. Walt, Bucke and = — 


Bob es 7 
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On the night of September 6 
Traubel’s friend Col. L. Moore 
l C osgrave sat by his bed. 

After Traubel’s passing two days 
_ later, Colonel Cosgrave sent a re- 
port dated June 16, 1920 to D 
Walter Prince, of the Ame 
Psychical Research Society. 
onel Cosgrave. wrote: | 


“In the early morning hours L 
felt my eyes drawn to a spot in the _ 
‘dark room. ‘Slowly the place grew 


brighter; a light haze. appeared, 


spread until it assumed a body in ~ 
Whitman. He 


the likeness of Walt. 


stood beside the bed in: his ee | 
tweed jacket and his old felt hat. 
His right hand was in- hi 15 = Boe cket 
ai he was ae down at Trau- 


£ eT Te a Fiar ao S 
M ich., was dining in a Tole S 
W stranger ap- 
proached — and said: “I won der if 
= Beuher 
was sure he couldn’t be but the 
resemblance was so striking g that he == 

the stor William Michigan home. Mrs. Beuher real- 


restaurant when a 


youre my twin brother.” 


listened to 
Esterline. | AEEA 

Wiliam said that his parents 
died when he was three and at that 


time he and his sister and a twin’ 


brother were placed in a Children’s 


omy. hand as if in farewell. 


a: 9 


died.” 


| grave statec 
this experience at 
ae bed unusual because he had wit- 


parents. 
had told Wil 
for 20 years he ak unde a hobi 
of looking for his twin wherever he 


vealed 


Herman E. Krimmel. 


FATE 


bel, a a kindly, reassuring smile upon 


his face. 


“The specter came close to Trau- | 
bel, then passed through the bed 


and came toward me. It touched — 


The 
feel of that touch was like an elec- ~ 


A tric shock. Walt turned and smiled 
at Traubel, then slowly faded from — 
| S 


room, I noticed that the- 


trained look upon © 


In his letter to Dr. Prince, Cos 
l that he did not regard — 
Traubel’s death- 


nessed. “similar phenomena at the 


z oo F ie Later they 
were oe with separate foster 
Mr. ee a Esterline 


went. 
Both men returned to George’s 


ized that it was no longer possible 


to keep her 20-year secret and re- 
that ae had adopted 
George from the Miami home. — 





fraubel’s face 7 
one. On the eighth Traubel — 


Trendy for the severe tests 
~ would either demonstrate his power 
_ of mind over matter or send him 
fraud. More than 80- 
stators 


“away 


S Paul Diebel could ma ce. a blood cross appe 


E his back at wil ; al 
ee : his powers | ecause of th 


` 1929, | over 70 
European physic ians who \ ratche 
= 3-year-old Paul Diebe E 
- large room in A Within a 
| fos few seconds the young miner had 
_ Stripped: to the waist and stood 
that 


> NN the e ing of Febr 
a hack fell © 


: as a 
women were among the spe 
| who breathlessly watched. 


One of the physicians stepped — 


out from the large circle. In his 
hand was a dagger. 
S -“Are you ready?” 


fainted. Closely the 1 


R “aliad Dol Skill- 
ful i n 9 actor thrust the slender 


blade of the dagger into Diebel’s 
l We omen screamed. Two 
medical men 
he young miner. His face 

wed no grimace of pain. They 
0 | for. blood but there was not 


a single drop. 


Diebel smiled, 


said, removing the dat 


me to go further.” Then 


group Of qualified, ea 
watched, Diebel jabbi d the dagger 


through his forearm so that all 
could see the instrument protrud- 
ing from the other side. As before, 


there was no pain and no blood. 


“Ladies, Gentlemen,” Tehet. 
said, “I will now by concentration 





056 his mental powers 


DDE 2 K N i 
as S CDs re 
T LP 1 d L 
CO) kV z H 

t E < x KK 

i i i S - Q 

i 4 N 
$ L His + 


= of will power cause a lage cross 


in blood to oS e ee a 


- Watch!” Mest 


“And watch they did as the cross 


‘slowly appeared, blood-red o on Y 


- miner’s back. 
— Several strangi 
- Diebel ae the aa De s 

-~ leased — tory of his 
| powers. 


o to the E miner if, | he 


os husband whom s je h: 
-she wrote 


o and am well aware that) mig nd ad ki I -— absen 
n on do on i a one a = 
: Polynesian magic. I feel sure that | : 
edible mind power mental powers 


me ‘rea lize my T LC j minu tes 


~ With your incredi 
S could - ) m 
wish? S 4 
= cording to Eind of 


s requests came to 
mb. 


as, L * topped d them : ; 

e ‘ eons cause I canr 

; to Los her. eas = 
ee “Well I i S Tike you to ae 3 

e, “read about Black Ñ Magic to heal hi : 


Ded 
this cold inhuman letter did ae 


FATE 


taurant one day 0 Diebel was ap — 7 


_ proacl 1ed by a doctor he remem- 


baed see 


ing during a demonstra- 


tion before the Medical Society me 


Paris $ some months before. , S 
“Ah, Mr. | pei ee the 


” Diebel A smiled « over his tea | 
= Er 
ee Mr. 


7 x readache whose 


al him t by. — well by telepati 
sent Tana E 


Ron ” he replied, 
healer. Tve never tried to use my 


I the English physi- 
cian begged Diel vel to try, explain- — 
ing that his was a God-given force 
for good. 


ear up E E ” in deep thought and finally with a ' : 


and e > evil. Bee = = 
L Kn c : : that mind 7 ower is a 
force for good or evil,” he id 
- pre = a o newspaper, 


aad Litle by litle the m 


cal world is realizing that. Fah S 
a power. I wanted to demonstrate Af 
| e good © 
` of the world. Yet when a woman 


7 my mind powers only for tł 


seeks my services to kill mentally 
it shakes my faith in humanity.” 


r aR in a Tona res- 


“Doctor 1 will try this once!” 


Ri ’ explained the doc- | 


tor pulling o out a a photo, “here isa 


picture of my brother. It may S S 
S : cor centration.” | S 
L. aed lay the ee down on = 


son. tN e pane ae: his” eyes. = 
a 1 minutes he handed back % 


the a “Let me know how he 


feels,” Diebel said, fee and leav- 
ing F 
Four monik leii in L Poland Die- 


hel received a letter from the oe a 





have a brother in . Paris who suffers am 


‘I am no = 


in that direction.” — 


_ Diebel bit his lower lip : 


ne 


7 Š on physician. It read as follows: 


“My brother wrote me last week. 


| S = He has not had a’ headache for 


over two months, He revealed in 


a his communication to me that one 
_ day he felt a heavy pressure on his 
~ forehead. I know that must have 
_ been when you placed your hands 
upon his photo that day in the 
~ e restaurant. 


a 


Now Wand: ol Diebel’s healing 


` power leaked out from London. 
© People began to hunt him out. It 
ig reported several healings took 
ie place but Diebel tc 


ld a reporter: 
= “It is their faith in me that 
healed them. I can do. nothing. 


__ God’s power of healing lies within 
“us all if we but develop it. You 
~ see they have read, heard about me 
5 i "50 much they have built a power- 


-= uly strong faith within them- 
T selves. It is God. healing rough 


LE 


NA ? 


“APOLEON BONAPARTE, because 


he feared public opinion, stated 
that he would not “dare to say 
aloud ‘I am a believer.’” He con- 
sidered religion a “political en- 
gine’ but would have answered 
“Yes, I am a Christian,” to.a direct 
) question. 
, While imprisoned at St. Helena 
_ he wrote: “Now that I am at St. 
| ae why. should I dissemble 


g 


demonstration in 


he told them. 


poleon, 


_ THE MAN WHO COULD FEEL NO PAIN 


When a ‘web known American 
theatrical agent tried ta induce 


Diebel to come to America, offering 


him a fabulous sum of money,. he 


refused. He vowed he would never 


materially profit from his God- 
given powers. 

Diebel gave one more public 
1931 in Paris, 
Afterwards he announced to the 


reporters present that this was his 
dast display of his powers, 


“I am disgusted with people,” 
“They ask me to 
use my powers to win them money 
at horse races, boxing. bouts and 
other foolish things.” 

Today at 59, Paul Diebel leads 
a quiet life in a village outside 
Warsaw, Poland. From time to 
time someone finds him and asks 
for a mental demonstration but he 
smiles and shakes his head in 
courteous refusal. 


OLEON BELIEVED IN GOD 


that which I believe in the bottom 
of my heart. Yes, there is a divine 
cause, a sovereign reason, an infi- 
nite being compared with whom 
you, General Bertrand, are but an - 
atom; compared with whom I, Na- 
with all my genius, am 
truly nothing . . . J perceive Him, 
have need of Him, I believe in 
Him devoutly,” — Thomas J. Me- 
Laughlin. 





IFTEEN years ago- I disco 
- one of the most famous lost 
cities of modern ‘times — far þe- 
= neath the surface of the ocean. 
Late this spring I am returning to 
the Caribbean to re-visit it with 
ep sea salvaging equip 


-The city, of co irse, i is Port Loyal 
once known as the “Pirate’s Baby 
rt Royal was one of the 
veie and richest cities of the 
17th century. And then, like 
Sodom, it was erased from the face 
of the earth bya tremendous natu- 
o catastrophe. A huge earth- 
quake and tidal wave destroyed — o : S T S a 
{Fert Royal on June 2, 1692, a en n a ~ on ac dh 
the city sank b eR the waves. ET and sunken freasure ships. He 
But I, the only living man phg venu S. Bureau of Navigation. 
hag ever walked the str of tl ee eee 
ghost city, am on my way back to it. v e will have a complete comple- 
Off Kingston Bay, Jamaica, we will idio personnel — pro- 


ae anchor with bizarre equ ip- ducer, director, n m 
ment in a scientific a 


-expedition ad: a- $500, 000 motion. sea motion picture. 
Picture production. a have undersea equipment which 





a as ney rer been used before in his- 
_ tory. 

In 1936 chance alone guic 
| eadichod ee boots across thi 
threshold of Port Royal's water T 
tomb. I had come to l 


search for the long-lost halk ve a 


-Spanish galleon about which J had 


obtained promising evidence. Port. 
my mind. 


_ Royal was farthest from 
T I was P with 


appalling 0 a ay l z 
_ peared. 


"Charleston, 
on a crew of five a 


~ Passage and the waters of King 
i Bay. Five were enough while u 
_ derway but more were ne 


pactual Ged operations ~ same 100) n a an L 


oes Th ase dient bed 
_ tended to take on in fo S 
TE was well into the 


Phen we stood into Kingston. oe 
_ moored and I immediately | | 


the dinghy and p pullec d ashore to get 


È 


my business done that n ght. | 
was keen to get an early start next 
morning. By the time I had cleared 
S ouch Customs it. was already 
dark. This did not displease me. 


Z Technically, I was on a pleasure 


d ad my 


I had Butfitted my s oa in 
>. C cand F m signed 


afternoon 


S sounding planks, 
bre ght the man out into the 


to e plo: s “the , sunken sne 
Roye À in a new EO 


1 e to shout mee 


set € every aa al Baa] to dog: 
S HR ay: heels. 


a dinghy. Th (C 
deserted be the watch- 


7 S Y S pproach 


ight of his doorway. He was an 
elderly: Negro, but tall and robust, 
and quite alert. He called out to 

in that surprising British accent 





E E the Jamaican, soltened by t 16 S > 

tr oo a me with a aa air ot T See 
tery. a S 

hat Soa. Cone. man: = T reasoned. S 

pair A teabe natives to work 2 vou mean these men here won’ ‘ties 

aboard r my ao sd chooner for a : 


oe slur of : 
> i is it you 


he Negro. 


few c ad | See es 


ae E a do, sax?” he ach 
: 2 “Yes, sar,” he veplied soberly. “ 


you. wish here, w 


o FATE = 
The Tilo paed then gazed o 


work: for good wages just because 
_- of some damned o about : 


vurch bell?” Sse 


E. e S arch watched these waters o 


“And 7 a sar; where is | w 
tines oes bay to work. 


moored?” he inquired. 
“My 


“there,” I said, pointing into the 
darkness ma southerly dire ction. A 
remarked. = voice fade aw: 


F understand,’ i Do 


Then, as if playing fot time, a studied me a n o 2 
don turned toward the dark water and 


asked, “Your $ hip, it is anc nored | k 


-the west. side « of the bay? © 


_ where you will dive?” 


-west side UI he. W orking, L í exp ect, 
Now, can you tell me where | 
“tight loca 
Then the native shook hi 
and eyed me suspiciously. ‘ 

not know about 
asked skeptically. 


Pon Royal Catl i 1edral. 


know these waters, sar. T) 


7 sounds. below tk | 
— Yung by evil spirits.” ” He low 
-his voice, almost toa whisp er, th 
continued: EE 


these waters, for anybody to hear 
- the bell, it is a warning of death —_ 
bad when Port Royal . 


ever since it-ra 
eek into the sea, 


schooner is- anc ara. eS S 


I hat is star 
Sh ae here my schooner was moored. 
- “Yes, that’s where it is: south: “Th id spok 00 
` “nestly for me to doubt his words; 
where I I would find no native help that _ 
te a couple c of hands?” _ night. I untied my dinghy from 
16 d he dock and pulled back to the — 
the > bell, Si wr?” he = 
: oar dle the- 
co Bell: 1 ad “W I = bell?” 0 
“Sar, the bell of the cat oes i E 


e ae aad it 
ered — 


or anybody to aaa eer 


this dock for 20 years. Never have 
I seen a native go into the west 
e E you go, sar, to the _ 
bay to work on | the bottom 
of the water — you go alone, sar.” 
And this time the old man let his 
(Y into silence, He 


moment longer, then 


d off toward the ominous bay > 


ONET, annoyed and uncertain, 
My five seamen could actually han- oa 
work during a dive AE E 


everything went with- complete 


th less; one man keeping the 


t craft’ s position, two men on the 


np, two men tending the 


lines and hose; but they were defi, 
_ nitely inade S 
uo against the unforeseen difficulties 
=A Jt was probable = 
that I could find the extra hands > 
somewhere i in the port if I took the — 
But = 

_ then my own crew might learn of 


quate when measured 


hat could arise, 


time to track them down. 





“Do 


eee where I got out the 
a e old ree Balloo 


d was a a age- 
^ ira w which had come oe at the 
e years ee ome taining our course D. cross bear- 
ings of the shore, we worked slowly 
back and fonn across = water, S 
m o ži he gale sounding th 
S raina an craft, hav- lead, Suddenly de e 7) 
g come from the westward | bound found an abrupt drop in the bot- 
in; was as toward ne otom, indicating the underwater 
edge | which I was looking. i 
he position quickly and 
a eer. ready for my first 
descent. A few minutes past noon 
Pc oe Se to my we went to work. A 
a = aiea foundered on the “Doze shark, dey eek in dees S 
ht of April 4, 1683, and sank in water,” remarked one of my native 
} ut eight fathoms of water, car- boys anxiously. “If dey show 
y e with her a considerable what you vent for we to dor”? 
5 in e n and pigs “Nothing,” I told him, “unless 
al give the: emergency signal. — 
I signal, haul me uP and leave. me 
at the surface until you get rid of 
them. After that drop me a T 
E S T 
-Satisfied that the air-pump was 
going smoothly, J climbed into the 
rubberized diving suit, laced up the 
leg flaps, and checked the shark-. 
E knife I would wear. My head boy 
tied my weighted I: boots and buc kled 
on about my waist and between my 
legs the belt of lead weights that 
ous hold me on the o 





= head and slipped 
to the shoulder yoke. 


— h 
tme but on the sea-bed time stops 


. ~ He helped die to the mail ol the 
' schooner and carefully studied the 


water around, | 

“Eberything clear,” he announced 
as he raised the helmet above my 
it down gently 
“No shark 
sign; no fish ‘round to bring 
theem.” S 

‘Then he gave the helmet the 


eighth turn that fastened and 


- locked it to the breast-plate, closed- 
my face piece, and rapped the “all- 


clear” signal c on the metal helmet. 


The air-pump was now clicking 
evenly, spilling its flow into the 
suit and building up the pressure 


that would cushion my body from 
the crush of the sea’s terrific weight. 


I saw that my lines ran clear, took 


hold of the drop line, and lowered 


myself into the water. I felt the 
circle of chill climb up my legs and 


along my chest. The bubbling 
edge of the surface passed my face- 
plate and the sun dimmed. I de- 


- scended slowly, adjusting my air 
How until I had a comfortable bal- 
ance with the lift of 


he water just 
easing the burden of my weighted 
dress from my sho 


the bottom. 

It is most difficult to describe for 
the earth-bound what is under the 
sea because there is no comparable 
‘thing on the land. Alone on the 
bottom, buried in limitless water, 
I was in a new kind of life. On 
motion means sound and 


out finding a scrap of wreckage. Re 


ilders. Then I- 
touched easily in the soft sand of 


ledge. 


and all is silent — yet motion ae oe 


rounds one, And as my eyes be- 


come sharpened to the changed Ss 
light there is color. Here is a fairy- 
land ballet; the daintiest of crea- 
tures curving shyly around the 
pastel lace of coral fans; the dart of 


a scarlet arrow through the stiff 
arms of an antlered plant; 
grace of swaying fronds. 


I shook off the fascination of the = 


sights and set to my search for the — 


sunken galleon-hulk. I bobbed in 
a wavering, grotesque stride across 


a floor of ankle-deep sand, marked 
with ‘patches of brain coral and 
live sponges. I travelled to the full 
mae range of my lines with- 


_versing my steps, | returned to the 
weighted drop-line hanging from 
the salvage schooner, and set outin 
the opposite direction. Still I saw 

of my:treasure hulk, On 
both tracks I had paralleled the. 
by the sounding lead s 


no sig gi 


ledge marked 
that morning, the reef on which the _ 
ill-fated galleon had probably foun- 
dered. With the thought that the 
wreckage might have slipped off — 
that ground into deeper water, LS 
took a new start from the atop 
line and headed out from the — 


depths well over the eight fathoms 


in which the sunken wreck was = 


purported to have sunk, 

Then, as I slowly treaded out on- 
the sloping bottom, I was surprised — 
to see an abundance of larger coral _ 
growths where L pau = 





the 


I was dressed for work m- ANS 


h: 1e > low dense a i was Soe = 


up short = the water clouded 
vision of a spectacle, that almost 
took my eah away. It was just 
at the limit of my sight and I wasn’t 


2 sure at first. I thought for a briet 


moment that the oxygen was stim- 


ulating me but the air, as it came | E 
down to me, was constant and only fe. 


a trifle rubbery. I edged closer and 
strained to see. As I neared, ex- 


citement began to fill me, for there — 


in the heart of the sea was a coral- 


encrusted structure, a building, and 
beyond that another, and vaguely 
others running beyond out of sight. 
A ghost-city fathoms under the seal 


_ IT stood entranced. It was a scene 
ie unbelievable fantasy, held in 


pension by the q quivering 


water. Coral. had built itself over 


-EL e original design of the E 
structures and had created a piee 


of unearthly beauty rising 


majes ty from the sandy floor. The 
structure before me had b been trans- | 
great cathedral- sco E 


i eed into a 


oe d aan ad sur- 


mounted by pinnacles. Behind, the 
others were n a sta mies edi- 


‘regions. 


e brom T a aa salient : 
‘filtered oe o. the. eae 


a oe the open o oe | 
ee oS columns and — the 


Sea monsters like this octopus make- 
T Home inside the drowned city. 


he paas- A aol oP rainbow 
fis h moved across an opening like ie 
bright shuttles in some huge loom, 
weaving a flecting tapestry of scin- 
3 tillating colors. They came toward 
me in their fantastic dress of stripes 


a rib 200 


scattered shards of rainbow. 


I moved closer to the structures, 
‘my booted feet = 
carefully to stir u p no silt that =- 
y would cloud my vision. The floor, 
grown over with a thick garden of 
) its fronds that shimmered like 
a green field of wheat, continued ss 
- to slọpe downward and ou tward 
toward the open ocean. I could diss 
cern now that the structures were 
located with a rough semblance of 
plan, and occupied a deepening 
) basin walled « on the one side that oe 


lifting and p placing ng r 





1s, to investigate this se 
strange creature that had inv aded 
their sea-haven. Just outside - my | a 
face- -plate they hung, studying me 
with bulging, myopic eyes. When 1 of 
lifted my hand to touch one they ae 

ok fright and flashed away like o 


oad: 
~ depth at about seventy-five feet. 


= I could see with a fringe of saw- 
~ tooth coral. ‘The walls of the struc- 
— — tures themselves marked out ra- 


vines that angled away into the 


blue-black impenetrable void. I 


could discern, too, a change in life 

on the sea floor. | | 

-~ Lurking at the base of a coral 
boulder was a monster clam, three 

feet across, that would bring a most 

horrible, suffocating death to any 

creature trapped in its huge jaws; 


and a scarlet spined sea-star, the 


poisonous pincushion of the deep. 


Near one dark opening into a coral | 


“cave was a mound of shells from 
which the life had been greedily 
sucked — by an octopus; they al- 


ways stack the empties outside their 
_ den. Peering ahead into that far- 
Stretching seaway was as awesome 


as viewing some distant planetary 

| landscape wholly new to human 

eyes. I couldn't even imagine what 
| might lie beyond. | 

I glanced upward and tried to 

gauge the exact depth at which I 

was working. I had no really ac- 


curate measure but from the length 


of my drop-line and the slope I 
traversed I estimated. 


With this estimate as a crude yard- 


~ stick, I reckoned the length of the 


- structure before me to be about 
=- 50 feet and the height half that. 
-~ J could tell from the increasing dif- 

ficulty I was experiencing in mov- 


Ea ing about that I had been down 


= about as long as was sensible. Still, 
- the cathedral-like formation was 


my 


close at hand; I felt impelled to 
explore it before I went up. _ = 


I had to force my mind to accept 
the idea that this structure had 
originally been raised by human | 
created 
around it a form removed from 
earthly architecture; and the exotic 7 
fish passing in and out of the 
openings, the swaying motion of the 
water, gave an illusion of enchant- 


hands: the coral -had 


ment. I treaded slowly toward an 


opening that pierced the wall at — 
ground level and arranged my air- 
line along the bottom to make a — 

straight lead into the place. I 


stepped over the coral fringe that 


cased the entrance and paused to 
let my eyes adapt to the new dim. 
Then I stopped in a space 
that could no longer be called a 


ness. 


room, 


gle from the walls and corners, and — 


had sculptured a vaulted chamber, 


with tunneled passages leading Bo oo 


the adjoining dark. There were — 


shapes along the walls and in the — 
center, but they were shapes! a 


wrought by the coral into weird 
designs remote from any earthly E 


furnishings. And penetrating, fill- 


ing the space was the astonishing a S. 
for every surface area: was 


color, 
mantled in blue. 8 
It was no earthly blue, no por- re 


tion of the sun’s spectrum laid on — 
in familiar strokes. E 
credibly vibrant blue, swirling with — 
pe et ey 


the waters undulation, 





Coral had rebuilt the shape re- = 
moving every crude and sharp an- 


Iit was an in- 


e o aa Un of ae one 
Sl ie The coral facets 


E walls seemed actually to have been 
cut to reflect — possible varia- 


E e purples. Even my bare 


hands, as I held them close before- 
x my face-plate, eee to be A : 


in _the color. 
Then I moved coy across the 
eerie vault to the darker side where 


an opening made a black rectangle 


7 a8 the wall i yé a into the ae 


pansy 


S = ae o i 


“ot sho ue nie ae ae 
deeler of a giant spider crab. The 
threat of an awful death emanat- 


ing from that abhorrent lair sent 


toa eee sl maa oE 


a “way “along my ake l re- 
tr es as to a = carnal 


a S a a: o e iy to the surface, 


= mind was afire with the vast 


y — L r Hie 


S S i had seen. wes no S roin 
man had seen — the relics of Port 


ot the 


Harbor were the 


hulk I 80 ight. 


I searched. 
eon pror 
and beautiful 


munity T S 
“not a day-dream. It was real; the 
heart of ihe ghost-city was henez th 
my feet as I drifted eas ep td 
to the surface. 8 

The earthquake and tidal wave S = 
that worked the destruction of the 
city had undoubtedly demolished 7 ee 
vast number n pete but a l =- 


“Royal It is true ‘that in 1780, oo 
years after Port Royal was sunk, — 


Adm. Sir Charles Hamilton of His 
Majesty's Navy reported to the 


Admiralty in London that sub- ce 
merged houses far t a 
green depths _ of outer Kingston 
Again in 1835, while surv 
of the R 


s “which ap- a 
peared like a miniature Atlantis.” 


But I was the only diver of modern a 
time nes to enter > 
ized that the position ol o 
ae ~ eliminated any possi- 
bility of my finding the treasure 
The galleon had 

indered on a spit well to seaward 
of the living city and would be 
somewhere far out from the area 
But this disappoint 
m was scarcely worth a passing 
| with the mag- 
nise of the thing Ihad 
come upon instead. For here was — o : 
an unexplored realm — a strange 
world that had once 
been the greatest pirate stronghold 
richest and wickedest com- 
Jorid. It was 


this lost city. 


and the | 
in the New V 





below in the — 


n still discernible. 
eying the = 
outer channel, Lieutenant Jeffrey 
oyal Navy reported to his 
admiral that he had repeatedly 
traced sites of houses Sak 


_ large portion of the area went down 


| intact, to be encased in the vault 


of imperishable coral that I had 
entered that day. In all those 
years apparently no one had dis- 
covered this main location of the 
larger remains, Nor had anyone 


devised a means of raising its riches 


to the surface, A rubber suit diver 


= could go about as far as I had 


gone. The steeply descending floor 
of the seabed would keep most of 
the city beyond the working depth 
of ordinary equipment. ‘The coral 
would be unassailable by hand 
tools. And those baleful guardians, 
=the: great spider crabs and huge 
octopi, would relinquish 


and cunning. 

Today, however, these aide: 
have been surmounted, My care- 
_ fully preserved chart shows the po- 

sition at which I can descend to 
those treasure houses again. We 
have devised and patented a new 
‘modern under-water tractor-tank 


that will carry the diver well be- 


yond the limits of present day div- 


_ing dress and provide him with 
| the powerful tools to tear those 


steely encrustations apart. 

The new robot tractor-tank, de- 
vised together with Charles G. 
Warren, of South Gate, Calif. will 
penetrate to depths of 2000 feet or 
- more; electric motors will drive the 


their 
treasure only to the endlessly zay 


Jones and Port Royal, 


FATE 


amphibious device. Surmounting 


the hull is a water-tight turret 


from which the diver operates the 


main crane and a battery of hy- 


draulically powered tools attached 


at the end of each of the TOOL S 


five cranes, The interchangeable _ 
tips on the tool arms will give the (a 
operator the flexibility to do most 


anything— from drilling three inch _ : 


holes’ in steel plate and tying 


knots in steel cables to recovering _ 


a single coin from the sandy ho t- 


This equipment was already aoe 


dream in my mind as J came to the 
surface that day in 1936. Even as 
I abandoned the 
out of the harbor, I was busy with 
plans to return and recover some 
of that vast wealth which the mad- 


dened sea had claimed. Years were 
_to pass before I became acquainted 


with Charles G. Warren, a well- 
known mechanical engineer. To- 
gether we developed our undersea 
mechanical robot tractor-tank. — 
. Now, at last, I am going again — 
to that sea bottom to probe into | 


the mystery whose fringes I barely __ 


touched. i 
The days of waiting drop swiftly 
away — and soon we sail off to the — 
“Pirates’ Babylon,’ to a long- 
waited-for rendezvous with Davy Bet 
the “city == 


beneath the sea, 





[ I HE Apostle Paul tells us “we 


= spiritual bodies.” The truth of this 
assertion was brought to my atten- 
tion vividly in the late fall of 1935 


when Ben Logan and [ were trav- 
New Mex- 
ico handling a line of merchandise 


elling over the State of ] 


for a St. Louis firm. As Logan 
owned the car, he did most of the 
driving. Being a big, husky fellow 
and a crank for fresh air, he drove 


With his window open at all times. 


The author thought he was 
dying. It seemed his soul 
had left his body. And then 
in a rush, he was restored, 


_My lungs were weak and I ke ptf CA 


my coat collar pulled up tight È 


around my neck to protect myself -** 


from the cold draft which wh irled 
conti nua lly around my head and 


shoulders. But in spite of this I 


could feel a cold coming on. I 
became alarmed, not so much for 
myself but for my wife and two 
children who waited in our little 
mountain home for the check that 
reached thein every week. 

It was cold and frosty the night 


we drove into the little town of 


Grants, N. M. Adjoining the one- 
Foom shack we rented for the night 
was a small garage with a pile of 
scrap lumber at the back. This 
forced us to leave about two feet of 


ack of the car protruding 5 
the front of the garage, 


rom 


To economize we bought our 
food and did our own cooki ng but 


Supper or to eat any of it, My 


lungs now were burni ng like fire. 
I could hardly get my breath. I 


was growing worse from moment. 
to moment. “Ben,” I wheezed, 


“You'd better get a doctor here be- 
fore it is too late,” , 
But Ben, always obsessed with 


the fresh air idea, remarked, “Itsa 


little close in here. I believe it will 





straightened up and gi 
ee into raw lungs that were Din ag 
C Tike red hot coals, 


d your o a world of ad T 
you step outside and inflate them 
oem good, cool, fr esh air. 


‘| decided that a little fresh air 


ao ‘on my congested lungs cou ldn’t 
a ‘make matters. worse than they were 
= 60. I stagger ed across the ae 
= opened the door, and closed i 
hind me. I felt faint and ae 
around hastily for something to 
T o grab on to for support. 


In the dim moonlight I saw the 


7 E | b ack end of the car protruding 
_. from the shed. I lunged toward it 
E and, clutching the back edge a 


` the back fender convulsively, I 


gulped cold air 


_. ¥Fhen something wonderful hap- 
o pened to me! In the twinkling of- 
E o an eye death struck me and I 
Sas totally unaware of the fact. 
_ Without the least idea that I was 
= no longer walking in the flesh but 
= in the spirit, I walked right back- 
9 the door I had just closed be- 
hind me. I went right through that 
E closed door without a thought for 
`. the utter strangeness of it all!) 
= Ben had finished his supper and 
a now Jay stretched out flat on his- 
S back on the front of the bed. His 
- left leg was thrown over the right. 
Pac The light from a coal lamp upon 
~ the table above his left shoulder 
showed upon the wide open page 
= of the newspaper he was reading. 
~ I could see on the back of the 
=~ page a headline which reported a- 
E T in Widin, Kans. ey 


He dropped 1 t € 


came over me. 
some strange 


-body as one 


part 


I felt a ae a very ad. : S 
a ee 


I looked at Ben’s legs stretch 


out upon | the bed and thought how 


nice it would feel if he would pall 


his legs up and let me lie dowa 
across the foot of the bed. Bees 


A faint odor of bacon and « onions — 


lingered in the room. Ben’s watc G = 
hung above the table, 
- tick louder than ever. 


seemed | to 
I stepped 
forward and os the time. ye 


“That A ed 


S feeling was fading away. I stand S 
beside the be | 


d and watched Ben's — 
profile. L 
paper and turned — 
upon his side facing me. I had 
an odd feeling be was looking 


= right through me at something 
yond. He swung his feet to the — 
floor 
frightened expression on his- face 


and with a mystified, halt 


he sat there without saying a word, — 


‘Then a most - curious feeling — E 
It seemed as if S 
force from a distance 
was exerting a pull on my entire o 
: night imagine a mag- 

net pulling steel. I felt as if there 4: 
‘was someth ing beyond that closed 
Crossing the 
room I walked right through the er 
closed door for the second- time. eo 
as here in front and below me, in _- 
the dim light, on its back and wit oo 
wide flung arms, lay a dark body 
that in some strange way L a o S 


door I had to see. 


belonged to me. aos oer pee ate 
With the swiftness of tight te ee 
of me whi | had come 


aT 





-he beca me restless. = 


_ MIRACULOUS CURE 


through the closed door seemed to 
` melt into that dark form lying 
there upon the ground. I arose to 
my feet just as Ben opened the 
“> door. 
__pardner?” he asked.. 


“Are you feeling better now, 


me tee] like a new man, Ben,” I 
= answ rered. “By the way,” I asked. 

“How long have I been goner” 

“Oh, about five or six minutes I 
would judge,” he answered. 
“Well, Ben,” I told him. “T have 
Geen a dead man for that nee 
of time!” 

I explained to a duunbiounded 
a how I had gone in and out 
through that closed door, how he 
lay upon the bed with one leg 
crossed over the other, how he read 
the paper beneath the lamplight 
that shone over his shoulder, I 
told him what was set forth in 
large letters on the back of the 
“newspaper. I told him the time 
by the watch, and described how, 
with unsceing eyes, he had gazed 
perplexedly at me while I stood 
facing him there in the room. 

Many times since then I have 


tried to find an opening back into 


that spiritual realm of which I was 


granted so brief an. insight, So far 


J have failed. 
There are several things con- 
nected with the affair that I sup- 


K C 
53 a 7 
` + 
1 
F t 


pose will always be a mystery to = 


me. J have always wondered what 
tremendous power enabled me, a 


weak, sick man, to seize the back 
fender of the coupe and drag the —— 


car fully six inches sideways from 
its parking place, before my dying 
grip loosened and my body pitched 
backward to the ground. 

One would think my walking 
through the closed door would have 
made me realize I was no longer in 
the flesh, but it didn’t seem un- 

natural to me. My senses, of sec- 
ing, hearing and smelling, seemed 
unusually acute. oul 

But the most wonderful thing of 


all was the miraculous healing! My 


cold had disappeared and my lungs 
were completely healed! 

At that time I was an atheist 
but this experience was the turning | 
point in my life. I now know that 
death is nothing to fear, One 
merely stops breathing; the body 


stops functioning and the spirit 


leaves without the least knowledge - 
on our part that anything unusual 
has happened. Our spiritual body 
steps out of our natural body and 
goes to God who gave it. See Ec- 
clesiastes 12:7. T his experience has 
given me unw avering faith in God's 

word and death is ie least of my 
Worries. 


KING MIDAS’ TOMB 
MERICAN archeologists working south of Ankara, Turkey, hope to unearth 
the tomb of Jang Midas, alo in Phrygian legend was the ruler with the 
“golden touch.” The archeologists under Prof. Rodney Young of the Uni- 
versity ôf Pennsylvania, have been digging into a huge burial mound 1,800 _— 
feet sone by 900 feet wide and more than 45 feet a | | | 
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y A ANY students oE the psychic aod 
~ AVi occult sciences become hope- 


E Jessly bewildered by the variety of | 
teachings offered and the multitude 
of books on the subject. | 
the circumstances this is natural 
=~ enough, But it is important that 
Brn = only the right books be consulted — 
_  — giving the soundest and most 
Soe. scientific information — for other- 
-wise the student’s mental confusion 
S a will become worse confounded. — 

= The object of this article is to — 
ae help you to extricate yourself from 
= this difficulty, and to help you to 
$ oe i clarify your mind, so that you may 
= Obtain a sound viewpoint from 
~ which to judge this mass of mate- 
S : = : rial. 
= There are four chief routes or 
| eee 7 of such super-sensory de- 
pe velopment. "These are: (1) Mysti- 
oo a Togh (3) o po 


ment of humanity. 


Und P v ) 


“mystics, 


f y A erewiard Carrington 7 = a = 


chic oo and (4) occulte 
ism — the occult sciences, 


-All diff 


certain basic similarity 


ends vary greatly. 


‘The first two of these I shall pass = 
par tly e 
because they have been dealt with 
before and partly because it would ga 
require a lengthy treatise to deal a 


over with slight mention, 


with each adequately. 


The primary object of the true = = 
Mystic is to merge himself with = ° 
to attain spiritual unifica- 
tion. Naturally, therefore, Mysti- 
cism has a certain religious, even ` 
setting — as maybe | 
-seen by the writings of the me dieval 
Today we have but few 
Mystics since these beliefs have — 
been largely outgrown. Anyone in- 
| rene in T S R 


God; 


theological, 





er from one another in Ta 
certain ways — though there is ac 
ae between a 
i them in other respects. All of t wm 
seek to attain perfection of Self — 
the union with higher spiri a = 
powers and forces, and the better- eee 
Some of them 
seek also to control the subtle forces ae 
of nature and attain psychic pow- 
ers and phenomena. But the meth- 
ods they advocate in anime = Hee 


30 you want to know more abc 


i Do you want to set up a reg s) 


may consult the recent books of 


| Evelyn Underhill or the older “clas- 
sics,” such as Jacob Boehme, St. 
John of the Cross, St. Teresa, Swe- 
denborg, etc. Carl duPrel’s “Phi- 
josophy of Mysticism” in two vol- 


umes is a Standard work on the 


subject. 

Much has been written regard- 
ing Yoga and its underlying prin- 
ciples are now fairly well known 
(See my article in FATE, Vol. 1, 
No. 4, “How to Practice Yoga’). 
The finest work of reicrence on 


Indian Yoga is doubtless Arthur — 


Avalon’s “The Serpent Power.” 
My own book “Higher Psychical 


Development,” is a popular presen- 


tation of the subject now out of 


os Dr. Evans-Wentz's “Tibetan 


Yoga” is a magnificent work, 
though heavy reading. It deals 
with their specialized forms of 
Yoga, many of which border upon 
true magic, 

Coming now to psychic phenom- 
ena — as we in the West generally 


understand them—an enormous 


literature exists, A large percent- 
age of this is the worst trash which 
the student would do well to avoid. 
This is particularly true of many 


investigators bi 


safely read 
since he is now in a better position 


hands of a 


of the Spiritualistic publications 
which are utterly credulous. If the 


student begins by reading such: 
books he will end by losing all sense 
of discrimination, 


He will read 
fantastic accounts of séances which 
the serious student will instantly 
recognize as fraudulent and will 
find the work of serious, scientific 
belittled. All this will 
tend to warp his judgment and ren- 


der him incapable of estimating 


the value of true phenomena, It 
is most essential that he begin his 
reading with a few good books — 
after which he can if he wishes 
some of the others — 


to estimate their real value. 
Were I asked to point to a single 
book which would give the student 


a correct viewpoint on this subject, 
I should unhesitatingly recommend 
‘Theoc 


dore — Flournoy s “Spiritism E 
and Psychology.” It is sound, sane 


and scientific and, though it verges 
on the 


toward the sceptical, is 
whole excellent. Tomson J. Hud- 
son’s “Law of Psychic Phenomena,” 
though now some 60 years old, is 
still a good book to place in the 
Pee DIET, ) 





S H. Myers's z ~ 
_ Myers accepts the spiritistic theory 
but with caution, a 


7 by the subconscious mind in the 
production of such phenomena. 


: ne Summari 1es of the whole subject 
T may be found in Charles Richer 5 


1 oe Years of Psychical Re- 
= search,” Harry Price’s EID Years 
and my 
“The Story of Psychic 


of Psychical Research,” 
: own book 


Science.” ; 
-from o Oel Oracles to the date 


“of its publication, 1930.) The seri- 
ous student should of course con- 


sult the “Proceedings” and pu 
nals” of the Society — (S.P. Ri 


_ Regarding psychic development, | 
E Leaf’s “Psychology oe De- 


7 plopment of Mediumship,” and 
E. W. Wallis’s “Guide to olka 
<p! may especially be recom- 


o ad, ‘The authors of both these 
7 ) E oe a books are themselves well-known — 
mediums: and hence speak from 


L experience and knowl- 
oo “from within.” My own book, 
“Your Psychic Powers: and How to 
Peter Them,” 
erage of this subject, which may be 


_ found useful. All these deal with 
our Occidental methods of develop- S 


ment, 

n =. Two other ide. Dodis should 
perhaps be mentioned, since these 

contain a slightly different stand- 


_ point ~ — largely ‘Theosophical—on 
ce ot ae Sas ae 


oth B 


aa Per 
sonality: and its Survival of Bod- 
ily Death,” is of course classic. 


Z and constantly 
emphasizes the role often played | 


T h is covers the topic | 


is a popular cov- 


“Thee are el. L Wedgwood s Varier = 
“Methods of Psychic Develo pmer nt.” oe 
Both of these books emphasize the se 
importance of strengthening and _ 
cultivating: the “Self,” while devel 
he oping any form of psychic phe- 
nomena. This is certainly a point 7 
too often overlooked by our. mods 
ern mediums. Yet if danger is to 
be avoided, this is highly impor- _ 
“tant! A useful book on this latter 
subject is Dion Fortune's “Psychic — E 
Self Defence,” which deals with 
ridding one’s self of =- 


ties of Psychism,” and I. S. 


psychic influences, _ ae 
So much for psychism, as y we 


understand it in the West. The  — 
Editor of FATE has suggested. that = 
I prepare an article on Occultism. 
and occult studies— by which he 
means the occult sciences primarily, 
Much less is known on this o 2 


than on the others. 


One reason for this, ee o 
that much secrecy has always sur . 
rounded the teaching gs of the Oc 
cultists; many of their books are — — 
expensive, hard to get and dificult eg 
to read. A certain preji judice has a 
also existed in the public mind  ~ 
regarding such studies, for the rea ` 
son that “Magic,” A 
practical side of Occultism, is gen- 
erally associated with Black Magic 
- and hence with evil = = = 
-There is of course another a o 
to Magic which is constructive and 
This is the so-called oe 
Before we can _ 
understand all this, however, y Neo 


beneficial. 
“White Magic.” 





which is the oN 


a into the subject of Occultism as 
what i it stands for. Sas 


_ ‘THE OCCULT READERS’ GUIDE 


must delve a little more deeply - 


Occultism has — a ae art, 


© science and philosophy of its own. aoe 
| t the degr 
same time, its main tenets may be whil 
< stated quite simply —as Rudolf b be 
Steiner pointed o out ; in 1 his : “Outline 
| _ and wholesome method of securin g 
m results, E 


It has wide ramifications. A 


of Occult cience.” 


“All occult science is bon froni : 
two thoughts which may also take 

an being. ... . These 
two thoughts are, first, that behind ¢ 
‘the visible world there is another, ` 
the world invisible, which is hid- 
den from the senses and from _ 
thought that is fettered ‘by those Many 
senses; and secondly, that it is pos- _througł 


rootin any human | 


sible for man to- penetrate into Ses 


that unseen world b Y 


| him.” 


‘This, you may say, is true of all = 


the other systems we have- 
considering. 


spiritual world to pro duce what- It is in 
ever phenomena there may be diff 
noted. In other words the ae 
ad of his K SE 


world comes to him inste< 
visiting the spirit- -world! — 


Very few mediums knew why a 7 
are obtained; | 
: state 
(often trance) prevents this. All 
that they know is that they “fall 
they- 


how their phenomena 


their passive and negative 


asleep and that, when 
non -o are informed that 


| O t 
The object o of Y ocel on oe oes 
obe hand, is to understand and 
to control whatever. phenomena he: | 
SL obtain, by retaining a certain 


= ae wo dd be ) 
one word we may say, c clairvoyance. 
But it is more than that, 
Science be 
posed of many bodies and also 


developing — princi cip les ae be 


certain faculties dormant supe S 


Yes, but the obj jects oop] 
and methods are different. The =: = 
ordinary. medium, for example, ¢ de 
pends upon the denizens of that 


nature are: 


c of Will and consciousness — 
> ¢ Z taining them. T here can 
Jule doubt that, in some re- 
spects, this is the more interestin ae 


his pe netration of he | 
attained? mo 


Oca 
olieves that man is com- 


“principles,” Sa each. working : 
L another, lower in a de- 


ta ulated thus: 
The physical body. — S 
The etheric > oe body. = 


The sentie iene Saul a 
S intellectual | o ra rational ) 
ip soul, T 
S : The self-conscious. soul. | 
is a the soul that he ee ae 
ises its- light. = a a spiritual | 


Fhe spiritself. 

-The life spirit. 
The SE eee ee 

= The etheric body a ani- 


i fs the physical and. disintegrates 
with it. 


The aster body, on the 
other hand, has a certain persist- 
ence and is capable of experimen- 


tal eases fHACHONIHE in what eS 





sere ie hese bodies and 3 


Both are mechanisms 
which the higher poms func- - 

~ tion, | 
so: One of the primary objectives o of 
ae occult science, therefore, is the lib- 
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SG hae been termed “the astral light,” 

= which is really another name for 
the astral plane. It must be under- 

stood that the astral body is not 


ae mental or spiritual principle 


but only a vehicle for its expression 


(on the astral Plane), just as the 
_ physical body is the vehicle for 
Sits: expression on the physical plane. 
through 


eration and projection of this astral 
body but in doing so to retain full 
consciousness and control, ` Je- 
tailed instructions for doing this 


may be found in occult literature. 


When consciously projected in this 
way the seer may explore the spirit- 
-ual world, visit distant scenes, af- 
fect others telepathically and often 
assist in healing them of their ills. 


He also becomes conscious of other 


subtle, causal factors at work in 
the universe—unknown to modern 
science — which he can learn to 
manipulate and control. It is in 
= this control that the secret of 
- Magic lies. | 


Some of our greatest mediums 


_ have presented this curious blend- 
_ ing of the spiritualistic and « 
= philosophy. Andrew Jackson Davis, 
for example, while of course a 

spiritualist — and known as the 
“John the Baptist of Modern Spirit- 
ualism,” — also spoke of “the su- 
perior condition” in which he ob- 
tained his ‘spiritual information. 


example. 


occult — 


Swedenbor g is another jules 
The difference between 
these men and the or dinary spirit- 
ualistic medium lies mainly in the 
fact that they were enabled to re- 


tain consciousness while out of the 


body and (what is even more dif- 
ficult) carry back with them, and 
impress upon their physical brains, 


the memories of their spiritual ex- 


periences. “This comparatively few 
are enabled to do. — 
The fundamental aim of the true 


occultist, however, is the cultiva- 


tion and perfection of the Self — 
the highest spiritual principle of 
man. This he seeks to merge with 


some higher consciousness, deriving 
from it greater wisdom and power 
— in this resembling both the mys- 


tics and the Yogis. The concep- 
tion of the nature of this higher 
consciousness, however, differs in 
all three systems, — being largely 
impersonal for the Yogis while, as 
we know, the mystics identified it 


with God. 


The experimental manipulation 
of nature’s subtle forces consti- 
tutes, as I have said, the basic ele- 
ment of Magic; and whether this 
be good or bad depends upon the 
motives and objectives involved (as 
in daily life)! Ceremonies and rit- 
uals are periormed in these magi- — 
cal invocations — not for the pur- 
pose of “calling up spirits from 
the vasty deep” but in order to. 
stimulate and “inflame the con- — 
sciousness,” so that deeper emo- : 
tions and powers are involved a 





7 io b 
be mentioned: Astrology, numer- 
; , alchemy, Phrenology, phys- 


— whi dh G are oo en. con- 
S scious control, 


- These, 


E are oe poet S raed 


S SE as he -o Gs | 
S S all that is unknown and myste- 
-~ rious there have been included 
within it a number of other sub- 


jects. which are actually unrelated 
Among these subjects may 


olo; ry 
iognomy, graphology, palmistry, 
the Q 
zand. many others — as well as ne- 


cromancy, sorcery, etc., which may 
more rightly be included. During 
the early Middle Ages, of course, 


any investigation of nature was 
frowned upon and all science was 
classified as Occult! ‘The correct 
definition of the term, however, is 
that given above. — | 

2 And now, what are the best hooks 
upon occult science as we under- 
stand it? The older ones are mostly 
only of historic interest. Typical 


of t 1ese is the work of Cornelius 
Occult Philosophy or 


: \grippa, nS 
Magic,” which was published in 
1533. Tt comprises three yolumes 


and is filled with fantastic specula- 


tions of all kinds, HAG the 


author’ 5 credulity, 


Quite different are the “Her- 
metic and Alchemical Writings of 


Paracelsus,” in two volumes, com- 
piled and edited by Arthur Edward 
Waite. ‘These contain much that is 


pure fantasy but also some useful - 
scientific material — dealing Spe > 


once in- 


their 


abalah, geomancy, the Tarot, — 


Cent 


aa with ane and G M 
medical men today are willing to. 


grant the valuable contributions to 

science which Paracelsus 

made. He contended that the true 7 
as well as made 
and that his ability to heal de- | 
pended upon a power — which he oS 
possessed if he were a true healer. 
In this, of course, he anticipated 
Mesmer and the whole modern 
school of p psychic healing, _ oe 
G summaries 
may be found in Lewis Spence's 
“Encyclopedia o of Occultism,” and 
Julian Franklyn’s “Survey of the ee 
ese, every T 
imag related to the oc 
cult is listed alphabetically as well oo 
as the names of the leading ee oo 
-menters and authors. oe 
_ Another important book is En -o 
nemoser’s “History of Magic,’ in 
which — althou gho a 
about 100 years ago— 
contains a mine of information re 
garding the history c of the subject. 
(William Howitt s “History of the ~ 
 Super-Natural,?” also in two wobo 
umes, deals- more spe 
spiritualism 


physician is born 


Ge neral historica! 


Occult.” In both of the 


imaginable. topic 


two. volumes, 
publish ed 


S The Mirror of Magic,” 


scientific — books 





cifically with — — 
and psychic phenom- 
ena, from the historic standpoint) . — 
A recent book by Kurt ae Sas 
also contains much of Bee in 3 
terest and includes some 250 ilus- 
trations, This work brings the sub- as 
=< ject practically up-to-date. = — - 
And now, what of the more re- oe 
calculated — S S S 
to > give the reader a fair estimate 


| of occultism 
= sciences? 
oo may be 
S _ Rudolf Steiner, already mentioned, 


S ter tal: 


the occult 


and 


placed the work by 
“An Outline of Occult Science.” 
This is judicial, learned and in 
a keeping with our modern concep- 
tions. (Also true of most of the 
writings of this author). 


. Then we have “What is Occult- 


ism?” by Papus — a philosophical 

and critical study by this well- 

known French representative of the 

occult school. (it should, however, 
þe read with discretion and some 

| degree of skepticism.) 

H P.  Blavatsky’s “Practical Ge 


= cultism” is well-known and, though 


brief, contains some interesting ma- 
It is written (naturally) 
from the Theosophical point of 
view, The same may be said of C. 
- W. Leadbeater’s. book, | 
Glimpses of Occultism,” (1903) 
and. A. P.. Sinnett’s “Collected 
_ Fruits of Occult Teaching,” (1919) . 
Jf the reader is interested in 
actual experimentation, a little 
book by J. C. F. Grumbine, 


Lessons in Occult Science,” (1910) 


is filled with such suggestions. This 


booklet is out-of-print and difficult 


to procure but is worth E 


if possible, 
A learned and Soe ical eval- 


S : uation of this subject may be found 
in A. E. Waite’s work, 
cult Sciences,’ 


“The Oc 
(1891) . The sub- 
title of this book is “A Compen- 
- dium of Transcendental Doctrine 
ig and Experiment.’ "Jt. contains 


| chap ters 
Foremost among these 


‘cianism, the Mystics, 


“E asy 


manen t 


A 
on White 


Magic, Necromancy, Aliens de >. 
Elixir of Life, Divination, Rosicru- 73 
Kabbalism, 1g 
many | 


etc. ‘This work contains 
useful references. 

Crowley's writings are of course | 
a mine of information regarding 
things occult — constantly marred, 
however, by the introduction a 
irrelevant or erotic material. He- 
published “The Equinox,” in I1- 


volumes, and an invaluable occult 


dictionary, “777.” His most valu- 
able and solid work, however, is 
his work on “Magick,” which 


should certainly be consulted by 
every serious student. 


The books by F. I. Regardie are 
also invaluable for reference. Chief 


among these may be mentioned his — 


“Golden Dawn,” in four volumes, 
eee: Tree of Life,” “The Middle 
Pillar,” etc. In these works Dr. 
Rende has made the first serious 
attempt to dovetail the older oc- 
cult teachings into modern science 
and particularly psychology. They 


are all highly important and of 
scientific value., 


older work, “Occult Philos- 


ophy,” by Isabella Ingalese, is dis- 


cursive and contains little of per- 
interest. Oliver Bland’s 
book, “The Adventures of a Mod- 
ern Occultist,” contains some racy 
material as well as an interesting 
chapter on Incense. a 
A book which may be recom- 


mended is L. W. Rogers's “Hints og 
to Young Students of Occultism, | 





E gm, I). “This contains uk that 
a practically helpful — including 
: a a lapters on self-examination, the 


_ importance of attention, regular 


= effort, soul-growth, safe and dan- 
a mental conditions, protec- 
tion against danger, the conditions 
of spiritual progress, conquering 


S = Jelusions, faults to be guarded 


against, the wrong road and the 
fight one, etc. As the reader will 
see this little — book deals more 


with the true development of Self 
than most of the works written 


: on he subject. As such it is help- 
S ful and of practical value, 


me cannot close this review with- 
“out. ‘referring to two books of con i 


b: 


osi lerable interest which should by 


oy means be consulted, These are: — 


ee “he Conquest of Illusion,” by J. 


J. Van der Leeuw, (1928) and 


“Some Occult 
Joban van Manen, (1913). 
for Y 
scientific; the latter details the au- 
ES hor's s own ons in super- 


Experiences,” by 


‘The 


some of 


ing to those 


er is more philosophical and 


sree vision, _ including his per — 
ception of fourth-dimensional n 


ures! These should not, perhaps, 


be taken toc seriously but the book — 
as a whole is well worth reading. . 


Have I succeeded in indica Joss 2 S 
the more important works 
dealing with occult science that are 
really worthwhile? I can only hope 
so, because on this subject (like 
“Psychics” in this respect) so much. | 
dubious material is on the market 
that it is essential to limit the read- 
books which contain 
‘mostly sound, sane and scientific 
advice. With this asa background, 
the student will be in a better posi- 
tion to estimate the value of other _ a 

d out from them 


wit material i worthwhile and 


what is not. With this knowledge 
as a theoretical background, he 
will then be on far safer ground 
when undertaking experiments or 
investigations for himself. And in 
occult science a iş most essen 7 ne 


THE MOVING ROCK 


2 os died years ago, accord- 


Æ ing to Algonquin legend, an 
Indian. brave was executed by his 


tribe for defying the tribal medi- 
‘cine man. The place of the execu- 
tion was a large rock, containing 
Be 000. cubic feet, above the Ottawa 
“River. near Aylmer, Quebec. 


= oe Indian Hied vowin ag that his S 


spirit woad return and hurl the a 
rock into the river, o 
In recent years surveyors have S 
checked the rock carefully. Last — -n 
year, according to a survey in  ě 
August, it moved 14 inches closer to 
the river. In the past 100 years it oa 
has moved 100 feet closer. But IE 
still has 400 h, to ae = aoa 





famed Black | egi 
marched th ee the ie: 


forest. 
“man, 
awe, strode silent and gloomy 
through the thick July heat. 

His heart was dark with forebod- 
ings of death. 
Rogers’ Rangers led the way 
and behind T five regiments 


‘Their major, a giant of a 


sum- 
mer undergrowth of the American 


Duncan Campbell of Inver- 


of British regulars. Completing the 


mov ing column of George I's 


62 


[Y Ne it Spa K 


army 
American > VC 


were troop after troop of 
volunteers, It. was 1758 


| Abercrombie was lead- 


ing Be army against Montcalm 


and the French at Fort Carrillon. 
Fort Carrillon stood on the high 
ind at the southern end of Lake 
a Montcalm’s forces of 
French and Indians were backed 
into log and brush entrenchments. 
If Abercrombie could destroy the 
fort the way would be- open to 
Quebec, the French capitol. 
Duncan Campbell, in his green 
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S kilts and his ae jacket, 


| S _walked silently through the wilder- 


“ness. The tree-masked mountains 
and the surrounding forest, in their 


-~ virgin beauty, seemed to mock his 


ugly thoughts. 

‘His own death was close at hand. 

He knew it as surely as he knew 
his regimental colors. No man 
could say that Duncan Campbell 
was lacking in courage for this 
handsome giant's reputation was 
one of fierce valour among a breed 
whose daring and deeds were un- 
questioned — the clansmen of the 
Scotch highlands. And yet the 


blood ran through his veins like 


ice water and his brow burned 
with fear of the certainty of death! 
“He recalled the terrifying warn- 
ing as if it had been given only 
an hour before. 

In his mind’s eye stood the an- 
cient, buttressed castle of Inverawe, 


alone by the banks of the Awe, 


amidst the wild and picturesque 
scenery of the western highlands. 
Craggy cliffs and gnarled trees sur- 


rounded the grey stones of the 
gloomy ancestral hall. The black 
of night and the chill of early 


autumn blanketed the rambling 
Highland fortress and an impa- 
tient man was thundering se 
its oaken door. — | 

Within the citadel, ie a 
warming fire the laird sat alone 
in the great vaulted hall. 
laird was tall and blond and hand- 
some. 

It was he, Duncan Campbell. 


it was the wine dimming 


looks. 


The 


- He arose at the insistent. knock- — 
ing and walked to the door. 
dirk was at his side and a candle in 
his hand lit the way. He threw 


open the oaken barrier and there, 


in the chill night, stood a stranger 
with torn clothing and kilt be- 
smeared with blood. 

Duncan Campbell’s hand reached 
for his dirk. 

“T beg asylum, E 


“I’ve killed a man in fair fray and — ; 


his clansmen are at my heels. They 
are too many for me and I will 


be murdered unless you give me 


shelter.” 


The laird of Inverawe pulled the 
stranger within the castle gate and 
slammed home the bolt. Perhaps 


IS srhaps it was his knowledge of 
Highla nd vengeance or perhaps it 
was his liking for the strangers 


pursuers. | 

“For my peace of mind swear it 
upon your dirk, friend,” the agi- 
tated man asked. 

“I swear it!” 

Duncan Campbell’s hand rested 
on his knife as he swore the sacred © 
Highland oath. 

“Follow me, stranger,” 
leading: 


he said 
the way down a dark hall. — 
“You shall be safe enough in the 
secret chamber.” 

At length the laird of Inverawe 
stopped and pressed a hidden 





His 


the breathless 
stranger asked in a husky VOICE. 


his senses, 


- Whatever the reason Dun- 
can Campbell promised the blood- 
smeared stranger a haven from his ` 


landers stood within a chamber 
wet and os with a Saks a K 


of Inverawe kr 


ae aa the stone slab. 
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S ee A stone bine | in the corridor 
= wall creaked inward, revealing a 
| secret passage. Duncan Campbell- 
entered the yawning hole and de- — 
| seended a stone staircase deep into 
the cavernous foundations of he 
S castle. Another secret panel was 


pushed aside and the two 


; ne 


eal are dead but | me Iw 


Duncan Can 
ber. | 


‘slipped through — 


_ The stranger was abe z 
_ Suddenly there was- 


He wa lke 1 = 


back the bolt and opened i 


the dark night. Te . 


blunderbusses, 
loosely in their hangers. 


Duncan,” 


=~ — “No one can abad you ten the frie 
i blond laird said. “Only the Jairds 3 Campbell vengeance - from bim, 

xow of this room and Yor ve sure of th 

ill come Seas 

for you in the morning.” And 

pben left a6 = am- 


S Foust: the ean. passage he 
climbed upward from the bowels — 


: another Z 
thunderous knocking at the gate, 


de aid “This killer murdered 
your own cousin Donald not two 
hours past!” 


~The blend ‘master o Inverawe : 


swallowed hard. His own cousin — 
murdered! And he was sheltering 
the criminal 
= that he had sworn upon his dirk to 
per protect. this killer and the High- 
Tand oath was inviolable. 

a Aas has not come this way, my_ 


within, Worse than 


alk he should PFI exact 


Sino ee i kilted men 


mounted their sweating horses and 
rode off int 


0 the windswept hills. 


oun Duncan R caught the — 
= TU urder 
one O ‘there woud indeed 
of the fortress until he reached the be bloox letting! 
entrance: im the castle corridor. F Jle 


the om vice and = 


Within Inverawe Castle Duncan 


was in a fierce quandary. What — 
S should he do? His emotions de- 
-- manded he go to the secret cham- 
ber and a 
honor told him that the sacred 
| to the door and for at | 
second time that night he threw 


exact- vengeance. His 


Highland pledge — sworn upon his 


dirk — must not be violated. 

ned N S o agitation he prepared 
him o 7 
two determined Highlanders armed a S 
with rks 


o His brain seemed a 
1 knot of conflicting thoughts. 


T re oubied: in mind and restless in 
beers body he finally fell asleep. 

“We are looking for a murderer, : 
oy the larger of the two ex-. 
_. claimed. “He came this way. Have 

ES es seen him p perchance?” _ | 

= Cooly the laird of  Inverawe s 
; lied, ) | S 

2 “It is too bad,” the second High- 


=- When he awoke a sense of un- 


: reasoning terror and bewilderment 


seized him. The room was black 
and the castle Was quiet. He saw 
something move! It was white and 


_ misty and shapeless in the far cor- ae a 
ner of the room. With trembling 





bs hands the laird of Inverawe reached 


for his dirk on the oa night 
z table. 
‘The strange shape took on a 


~~ familiar form with a weird glow 


radiating from it. It was his mur- 
dered cousin, Donald! 

- Too frightened to move, Duncan 
Campbell lay tense upon the bed 
_as the apparition approached. 
“Inverawe! Inverawe!” the hol- 


ice words beat upon him like 


blows. “Blood has been 
Shield not the murderer!” 
Then the apparition was gone! 
For minutes he dared not move. 
At last with trembling body he 
arose and lit a candle. In the 
flickering yellow light he walker i 
long and restlessly about the bed- 


shed. 


chamber. Then exhausted he once 


again lay on the bed and fell into 
a troubled sleep. 


AL dawn he awoke. He rose ma 


ed on his dirk. Down the 


mammoth steps and ones the 
vaulted corridor he strode. He 
pressed the hidden lever ni the 
secret passage opened. 


Between damp and dripping 


walls he moved with his hand on 


his dirk. He entered the secret 


chamber and contronted his cou- 
sin's killer. 

‘The man arose at T en- 
trance and stood silent in his blood- 
splattered kilt. 

“IT can harbor you no longer,” 
the blond laird of Inverawe hissed. 

“It was my cousin whom u mur- 
dered!” 


flicting duties. 


advised pledge,” 


against the wall. Fear etched the 
lines of his face; his right a 
tensed near his dirk: E 

“Your cousin!” he exclaimed: 
“Ihen you too are a Campbetli 

“Aye.” 

The two Highlanders stared at 
one another, Hatred hung on the — 
air. The silence seemed long. 

At last the stranger said, “I have 
no quarrel with you, You have 
sworn a sacred oath to protect me 
— on your dirk!” 

The laird of Inverawe paused. 
He felt the harsh battle of con- 
He sighed and his 
muscles relaxed. | 

“The devil burn me for that ill- — 
he growled. “I 
shall keep my oath. Follow me,’ 

He turned and walked from the- 


secret chamber. The stranger fol- 


lowed and they made their way 


back to the corridor entrance, Once 


within the castle proper, Duncan 
Campbell turned. to his unwanted 
guest. 

“I make a -compromise between 
duties,” he said coldly. “You shall 
not stay in my house but I will hide 
you in the hills.” 

_ Together they climbed the wie 
swept crags and rocks until at last 
they stood before a cave well hid- 
den by a mask of thorny scrub. 

“You will be safe here,” 
blond Campbell said. : 

Without another word he ene 
his back on his cousin’s murderer 
and leit. : | E 


the 





=- the man, 
eo. sacred oath. — : 
oo Cursing his Gite and H too 
“much. wine, he spent a miserable 
evening. Finally he staggered up 


e cousin’ 8 ghost once morel 


= pased—even (oug) 
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“The day eed oe for Dun- 


Be. can Campbell and with the fall of 2 
~ darkness he became more and more 
agitated. He should have killed 
T here was his = 
o cold a The ghost had re- — 
turned! | 
= Trembling. aah fear, Dun aa 
watched _ the shadowy form ap- 
ee) proach the foot of his bed. Ghastly 
~~ Before he settled himself for the — 
night he took his father’s huge clay- ; 
more from the wall and put it 
beside his dirk on the nighttable. = 
moe AL Jength. his confused senses 
ee ‘slipped into Gages not i S 
== tong. Se 


But nol 


“the stone stairs to his bedchamber. 


He oe suddenly to see | 


Inverawe!” the 
“Blood | 


ae “Inverawe! 
“strident tones rang. 


~ been shed. = not the mur- 
oe derer!” Th 
TeS a) figure DAPEN P E 


aen, before, 


At dawn a hag ard, 


I dan descended the staircase of te Š 
 verawe Castle. In his hand he car- 

ried the claymore and in his — 
-Black 


- 


troubled mind he car ‘ied a ruth- | 
He would kill the k 
Highlands. In time he had be- 


hate. i 
before 


-Jess 


Stranger another 


breaking his solemn ple E ge! 


geance burning his soul. 


He burst into the cave ael 


It was too late. The stranger had 


‘fled. Duncan Campbell searched 


othe countryside to no avail, His 
` eousin’s murderer had escaped, 


by the gh 
the name, Ticonder oga, had dwelt 
in his mind. He had joined the 


3 S : iour a 
ait “meant . 


for colonial — empire. 


“FATE 
On this third tuiga Jeo did not S T 
come to him for hours and, when __ 


at last he dozed off, it was only Do 
toss and turn miserably. 


Once again he awoke, bathed in 


pale but less stern of aspect, the 


r seemed Tenge to its 


| "7: eaae 


ee invert awe 


Recall tll x we meet at Ticon- 


[22 


deroga! 
-That was all. 
The red an 


Sc of the Black Watch marched on and 
thoughts he stumbled through the 
summer heat like a 
| = ae dream. 


more than one noticed the brood- 
ing major. Deep in his agitated 


man in a 
He had never again been visited 
ost of his cousin — but 


Watch, then employed in 
keeping order in the turbulent 


come its major. France and Eng- 
keg land T be 
- He climbed cautiously up the 
mountainside, thoughts of ven- — 
the King’s- colonies and here he 
was. 


came engaged in a struggle 
The 42nd 
tegiment was ordered to defend 


Last night he had heard that 


name again, 


“The Indians call Fort Carrillon, 


= Ticonderoga,” Rogers had said to S : E 








TRE GHOST OF INVERAWE 
Abercrombie as Campbell stood 


| nearby, 
= He knew his death was Ou 


suk Hours away! 


The red and white flag of France 
was sighted through the trees and 
Abercrombie dispersed his troops 


for the attack. 


= The bagpipes shrilled, Duncan 
Campbell screamed his Highland 
yell and the Black Watch moved 
forward. Shot and shell hissed 


through the air, men stumbled and | 


fell but the kilted regiment moved 
up the bloody slope. More and 


more men fell in the murderous 


fire. General Abercrombie turned 
his head from the frightful scene. 

Still Campbell led his Black 
Watch forward. 


They disappeared under the blue 
The regimental 


haze of smoke. 
colors could be seen dimly above 
the fog, The ring of steel on steel 
came back on the breeze. 

The ranks of the Black Watch 
faltered. Then, cut to pieces and 
‘In panic, they were in headlong re- 
treat. The attack had failed. 

At that exact second, half a 
world away, the mistress of Inver- 
awe Castle went out on a battle- 
ment to catch a breath of night 


Edward, | 


air. The night was overcast and 
a storm was approaching, 
She was seized with a strange agi- 


tation. Clasping her hand to her 


breast she gazed at the flickering 
lightning. There in the sky she 
saw kilted warriors battling on the 


storm clouds and, at length, from: 


their midst stepped forth a giant 
of a man. He waved in farewell 


and then the entire panorama diss- 


appeared in a flash of lightning. 
The mistress of Inverawe col- 


lapsed in a dead faint— for the 
kilted giant was her brother, Dun- 


can Campbell! 

This legend has been verified 
by witnesses and historians — both 
British and American, The chief 
of these was Francis Parkman, per- 


haps the peer of American histor- | 


ians. 
Today you still may read, on 
the headstone of a grave at Fort 
New York, this account; 
“Here lies the body of Duncan 
Campbell of Inverawe, — Esqre., 
Major to the old Highland Regi- 
ment, aged 55 years, who died of 
the wounds he received in. the At- 
tack of the Retrenchment of Ticon- 
deroga or Carrillon, on the 8th of 
July, 1758.” 


NEWEST DOGMA 

ast November l, Pope Pius XII proclaimed the bodily Assumption of the 
‘Virgin Mary into heaven to be Catholic dogma. Catholic theologians argue 
that God would not allow Mary’s body, in which He himself had dwelt, to 
decompose as any mortal body. Catholic dogma is regarded as truth revealed 
by God and therefore must be believed. Two other recent dogmas of the 
Catholic church are the Feast of the Immaculate Conception and the infalli- 
bility of the Pope when defining a doctrine of faith and morals to be accepted 


by the whole church. 





ee lh a tl, ee re 
ot | S alist announced in the local 
-~ paper that his crusade had “caught 
fire” in the town. The same day his 
E E burned down. 


= 
I Ç 


_ WHEEL OF 
FORTUNE. 


$e 


"While flying over Gohan 


es S Town in South Africa, at approxi- 
_ mately 8,000 feet, 

~ dropped a handkerchief from the 
~ plane with her name on it. The 
next day she found it nestling in 
~ one of the fruit trees in the a hee 
S oe oe home. 


+o ae 


; "Ronald Burs broke his fers eee 

ie S an ambulance was rushing him to 
Eo. fhe hospital in St. Edmund, Eng- 
ae land. The ambulance and another- 
`~ car collided, and Buge’s sound leg 


E also was broken. 


` market, 


cee ee 


one Mr. and Mrs. James Brown had : 
S S push their car home at New- 
Canada, when it broke 
S n They arrived home just in 


J- Harvey 


out lighting it. 


time to hear fae R ringing 
with word that they'd eo won a 2 


new car in a rafie. 
# E E 


The towboat F ranklin D. Roose: 


-~ velt struck and damaged a pier on 4 
a railroad bridge across the Illinois 
A few = 

days later another towboat struck a 
the same pier and finished the job a 
of flattening it. The boat's name — ——__ 


river south of Pekin, HI. 


the Harry $. Truman. 


#3 + 


‘Two weeks after a new book on 


jewel thieves’ methods appeared in — 7 3 
London bookstores its author was : 
robbed of $2, 000 in e | | 


3 = = S 
In Woe. Conn., two ban ae 
dits, armed and masked, robbed a 
bank of $12,000 and eluded a 


thorough police search. Only nine =o 


months before, police had used the 
same bank as the scene of a movie 
short to demonstrate how they 


could foil a bank theft in a few 2d 
minutes. — 2 


Ka d Te 


Twelve times forgetful Mrs. 


Ellen Pond, 67, of London, Eng- | : 


land, turned o on her gas stove with- 
Twelve times an 
alert upstairs neighbor smelled the _ 
gas and saved her. The 13th time — 


the neighbor was out — and Mrs. a E 
Pond died from the Bae | oe 


ae L 


If iis car had to be hit oe 


train, William Meyer, a 45-year-old 2 
New Jersey farmer, couldn’t have = =i ; 
z picts a better es for it. He was os 





= crossing the Jersey Central tracks 
= when a New York-bound passenger 
train slammed into his 1931 Chev- 
l cowcatcher 
r and his car about 30 — 
side he 
roadbed before the train came to — 
a full stop. As t he car settled clear 


rolet. The engine’s 
pushed Mey 
feet, depositing them bi 


A o run down by a car near is a 
Peterborough, Ont, 
in its mouth a detective novel with 


was carrying 


‘Murder Up > Sleeve.” 


T E ‘Bradshaw reached for 


the title “ “N 


what he thought was a doll ina 
c pool near his home at Hamilton, — 


of the train a door fell off and — ee eee 


Meyer found himself directly in po” 
front of a small first-aid building, ` 
maintained by- public donations 
and prd with two a 


lances. l = = 


‘The Rev. 
his sermon in Petersburg, Ind., 


Charles Bond ended aS 
, with © 


. J. The ob ject turned out to be 


: two-year-old son, Thomas, Jr, 


who had fallen into the water and 
-was drowning. 
ccd ees ‘Pespirat : 


: Phe boy was given 
oe * E Face 


in “Thomaston, r Gan M Mss. Pauline oe 


the wish that he “would rather « die | SiMps¢ 


in harness than just out.” 


minutes later he died of 3 a heat hter a drink. S he disco. 
S her kitchen was on S extin- 


attack, S 


The other peck 


always kept a neat house and lived ` 
an orderly life, sat down and wrote 
the local 
newspaper, a note to her banker, - 
letters to her minister and to some — 
of her closest friends, as well as in- the dog manage 
structions to an undertaker. Five ter. 


days later, 80- year-old Mrs: Willard 


an obituary notice for 


as she had expected. 
While choir members: of 


| Evangelical — 
Church in York, Neb., 


loft ale fell down. 


Mrs. An E the water 7 = = 
Willard, of Huron, Ss. D who had eet oe | 


children out before t : 
succumbed to a heart attack, Se down. far ei l not — to 


o : = 
Sas who was born Easter 
Sunday, 1950. Fasterday Senior’ BL 
pug also falls on Faster Sum 
day. 


United Brethren 
rehearsed 
the anthem “Lord Have Mercy,” 
the furnace blew up and the choir- 


hen delivered 


The gue day \ ictor Korte of 


a Bluff, Wis., asked a vet _ 


- erinarian : to put his feeble old dog, 
Pal, to death. © 
ing, Korte’s house cau; 


m Pal’s last morn- 
eht fire but 
d to wake his: mas- 
got his wife and small 
the building 


who 


Ed win P. Taen < y anann 
of his son, Edwin Barrett 


= — PAUL STEINER _ 





on and soon ic 7 


The Aztec Cul of 


The Aztecs da not think 


their religi ous rites 


on ng = enn bere sacrificed a of 


(HR scene was S som- 
a o a ae | 


ber. 

young man 
narrow street. im came 
eight priests, elaborately costu ; cl 
who showed by their facial expres- 
sions that-they were grieved. about 
the youth and loved him, He was 
handsome, proud, and he mov 


teeming Aztec city of 
At last the little procession ar- 


rived at the temple- steps. Slowly 
egan to mount to- 
ward the altar at the top with its 
vas a cloying 
stench of dead flesh in the air, half- 
step the young _ 
the still throbbing heart onto a fire 


the nine men | 


sacred fire. There > 
burned. With each 
man paused to break a reed flute. 
“Then he moved on to the next. At 
the top, his flutes all broken, the 
young man poised for a a moment, 
expectantly. 


him 
pressions ` changed from those of 
sorrow to 
rocity. 


“Pollawing | him came | 


belly, u pwar d, 


Suddenly the eight priests behind 
‘went into action. Their ex- 


those of indescribable fe- 
T hey seized him roughly 
and flung him over a stone altar 
block. Two of the priests seized his 


arms and forced him backward. 
moved | Se 
slowly but steadfastly toward his und 
goal, a small pyramid temple in the 
Tenochtitlan. 


t thers pulled his legs from 
uim until his body curved, 
over the altar. 
er priest swiftly slashed his 


S open with an obsidian 


knife, cutting from the breast down- 
ward. Then he reached into the 
open chest cavity of the still living 
victim and with a skillful twist of 
his wrist tore out the heart. 

Witha swift movement he hurled 


which burned in the curved stone 


altar. The lifeless body of the vic- 


tim was then carried — rather than 
being thrown as usual — down the 





Prend of the Sun i 
VIe tims- were e hurle 


nece: 
Zai: na ive 
Tezcatlipoca rust 
n like the x 
e ae whose tir 


i ihe pad aes out 
empire for him to rest upo 
sacrifice to a wa as 
a aed 





12. 
temple accompanied by the eight 
priests who had cared for h 


ing the p: 
“marched to his TR ase 5 


poe laa idea of a see 


or T the a d a is not an 


exclusively Aztec idea. It was also 
represented in the death of D Diony- | 


sos in the Greek hierarchy, for ex- 
ample, and perhaps 


benefit of humanity. | 
Ba de ee carried the idea 


to an extreme unknown in Asia or 
>. The most acceptable sac- 
ics were war captives, and so 


wars were necessary to keep up the 
supply. The capture of 
sacrifice was the ch 


enemy. The 
brought home for the sacrific 
altars, the higher his rank and the 
more elaborate 
lowed to wear. 

As the Aztecs prospe 
gods waxed stronger, their ap 
tites grew. Sacrifice led to war and 
victories led to more sacrifices of 


propitiation and thanksgiving | ma 
“he braver the 


never-ending cycle. ‘T 
captive the more valuable he was 
as a sacrifice. Slaves were suitable 
only for minor ceremonies and 
women and children were sacrificed 
mainly in fertility rites. 

But from the Aztecs point of 
view all this was very logical. They 


Lim C dur- 
past happy year. He 


took up much of tt 
sources of the nation. 
perhaps even in the ae 
eb ci ifixion of Christ. All three were — 


act in S public 
victims for _ 3 
ief glory of war 
among the Aztecs. The ablest and 

most famous soldier was he who 

captured the largest number of the — 
more victims he 


ricultural nation. As 


cO tume he was al- 


red and heir ment. 


| ligi on of i 
ma tter of soc 


FATE 


regarded their sacrifices as a group 
activity necessary to the well-being 


of the tribe. Every Aztec believed 


that his own life and the safety of 


his tribe depended upon the con- 
stant appeasement o of a vast number 


of gods and goddesses. Rituals and 


pageants in honor of these dieties 
e time and re- 


‘The purpose of their intricate 
ceremonies was to attract the fav- 
orable forces of nature and repulse 
the harmful forces: Prayers, pres- 
ents and symbolic rites were all 


used to coax these forces, repre- 


by gods and goddesses, to 
benefit. 

‘The Aztecs were basically anag 
such they 


were intimately concerned with the 


rhythms of nature — the seasons — 
and with such vagaries as volcanic 
eruptions, tidal waves and tempests. 
al They believed that the whole tribe 
W as ain Ci 


onstant danger from these 
forces and they did not dare relax 
their watch or servitude for a mo- 
Their religion was thus an 
outgrowth of the fear of natural 


forces which they deified and at- 
tempted to propitiate as gods. 


Moral goals were rare in the re- 
the Aztecs but were a 
ial usage. There was 
no hell to punish the sinner, and 
the 13 Aztec heavens were not con- 


ceived as rewards for righteous be- 
havior. 


These heavens were the 
homes of the gods, arranged accord- 
ing to rank with the creator in the 





È 
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E 
Fe 


a top heaven, Many departed souls 
Were assigned to a particular heav- 
cas en according to how they met death, 
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i ae ae went to. Mictlan are 
~ the underworld. It is remarkable wi 
- what close parallels this underworld 
- had with Greek mythology. [Che 
_ dead had to travel for four days to 
S get there and they met many dan- 
gers on the journey. For this rea 
Son they were equipped with 
charms, gifts and weapons for the 
~ trip. They had to travel be 
two mountains which le 
to crush them. They had to pass- lt 
-~asnake anda giant alligator. Eight 
_ deserts and eight hills had to be 
- crossed, and a freezing wind en- — 
—dured which hurled stones and f r 
= knives at the dead hurrying by. 
Finally the traveler came to a river 
which he crossed on the back ofa gr re 
little red dog. When the traveler — 
at last arrived at Mictlan he pre- | ¢ 


in a religious rather 
 ographical sense and divided the 
world into areas of religious sig- 
nificance. Five directions were rec- 
ognized — four Pone and the 


-Those dead by drowning, lightning : 
Eo or in other ways connected with- 
= water, for instance, went to the- 
a heaven a to 
aS rain god. S 


sented his gifts and was assigned | to 


his place. The Aztecs believed in —a spiral scr 
the eternity of the soul -o 
passed through many epe chs. 


They conceived of the universe 


ee 


: oS the 


between 


= their faces | 
to anes i ELS ize hes 


r a eye rings, fav and a volute. 


one over his lips. 
young girls were sacrificed to Tlaloc 
and if the victim wept as he was 
led to the altar it was thought a 
good sign for a prosperous rainy — 
season. Tlaloc’s wife was Chalchi- 


than in a ge- 


4 THE AZTEC CULT OF HUMAN SACRIFICE o an 
- The fire god, Huehueteotl, fon’ ee 
: o to all p primitive religions, =e : 
controlled the center. The Aztecs 
S performed a hideous ceremony once 
a year in honor of this god. The — = 
first day there was a dance in which 

E both capt 


tives and captors took part. 


ee he following day the prisoners. : bee 
were taken to the temple. platform. 


ae 


7 There the priests had prepared a 


fering of the victims 


d he prie est ee twisted n 


The one mee 


on ibe victims of this horrible 
sacrifice was that a p wder made ~ 


m Indian hemp was cast into. 
| fore the dance began 
to a small de 


STi he je Fast was an by 
Tlaloc was repr esented 


1 Many dre and- 


huitlicue who ruled over streams 


and lakes. She was represented as_ 
a charming girl, beautifully dressed. 





great fire and each priest, seizing a 
bound victim, did a gruesome dance 
The — with his burden on his back. He 
S finished his dance by casting the 
poor captive into the flames, | Ee 
zut before death in the fire could- 
end the su 
-they were jerked out of the fire With: = 23 
| dong hooks made for the purpose 


ne rain =- 


S 


The sacrifices to this god and god- | 


dess were made on special altars 
built near artificial ponds. These 
ponds were surrounded by large 
cemeteries in which the victims of 
the Os were o 


O T za aleoatl, feath cred oa god 
of knowledge and civilization and 
of the planet Venus, ruled over the 


West. This god seems to have had 
more than one form. Sometimes he 
is represented as a feathered snake 
as a bearded 


and at other times 
god dr essed in a black robe bor- 
dered with R Cros: 


was cruel and blood thirsty. He 

_ preferred. the blood of his devotees 
shed by themselves. 
were a eles caste and : propiti- 

ated their goc 

ears and tongues to ob 


- rounding Ae eee aS that bhe 
was a white stranger T W oe T wing 
beard, that he came in winged 
ship, landing at what is now Vera 
Cruz. He taught | the Aztecs T 
of their arts and foretold the com- 
ing of white strangers 
conquer them. 


restored, 


Some authorities believe ihat the 
not SULE rised to see 


`- Aztecs were 
Cortez and his followers arrive at 
© Vera Cruz and that their expecta- 

tion based on Queizalcoatl’s pre- 


Was a 


had been d 
resurrected and went to heaven, as 
in our Christian story of the Resur- 


asses. This god 
of dawn, light, sun, and thunder 


His priests 


ZO PE their 
tain blood 
which they smeared on the mouths i 
ol clay idols. The legends sur- 


who wou uld 
But he also said 
tbat in time the Aztecs would rise 
again and the old gods would be 


FATE 


diction led to their easy conquest 


since the Aztecs did not hope to 
| escape their own destiny. 


The Spanish padres later identi- 
fied í 


Quetzalcoatl! with St. ‘Thomas, 


whe! they said must have visited the 


;. Other historians claimed he 
Viking. Though the myths 
agree as to Quelzalcoatl’s arrival 
they do not agree about the manner 


‘of his departure. One legend states 
he threw himself on a funeral pyre 


and that his ashes Hew up and be- 


came birds and his heart became 


the morning star and that after he 
dead tour days he was 


rection. | 


‘The North was gloomy and ter- 


rible, ruled by the lord of the dead, 
S M es an ee ec 


eves The goddess of the 
Mictlancthuatl. These 


dae were dressed in ornaments 
of human bones and wore masks 


made of human skulls. 

The South was an evil place — 
an idea which may have been 
based upon the geographical fact 
that in the south are found the arid 


zones of Morelos and Puebla. How- 


ever, the presiding gods of the 
South also were associated pleas- 
antly with spring and flowers. They 


“were Macutlxochitl (Five Flower) 


and Xipe (Flayed One). It seems 
incongr uous that Xipe symbolized 


spring dressed in a costume of 
human skin. This skin represented 


the new covering of vegetation with 


which the earth is clothed each 
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was an Carth-goddes and in con- 
U outh symbolized his abil- suming refuse she consumed _ the 
to swallow thesin- — —— simot mankind, leaving them pure. 
oan was ke goddess of A rite of confession developed. — 





i T n 


“dress of hummingbirds’ 
_ With a bolt of lightning he dis- 
~ posed of h = 
headed his sister, thus saving his 


cee = The sun god, Tonatiuh, was 
heavenly overlord and was perhaps 


= most closely associated with the 
= daily ritual of the Aztec religion. 


On the days of his festivals one of 


_ the ablest and bravest captives was 


tied to a circular stone in the court 


~ ofthe temple. Here he was allowed 
to defend himself with a wooden 
club against opponents armed with 
osidian knives. Only 


` razor sharp ob: 


occasionally did a prisoner succeed 


in oo G 


S) 


R so well with 


a aon SF thos escaped be being 
sacrificed to the sun god. | 
-~ Huitzilopochtli, the war god, was 


the son of a widow, Coatlicue, who 
afterward became the goddess in 
the serpent skirt. She was praying 
on the mountain one day when a 


: bundle of bright feathers fell upon 
th ae P Thi; resulted 1 in 


sons and daughter by her dead hus- 
band felt that they were di 


and wished to kill her. At the r ve 
ment that they attempted to slay 
their mother the war E was b RL 
fully armed wi ielc 
of bright blue and wearing a rhad 
feathers. 


is brothers and then 


- mother’s life. His mother, Coatl- 


cue, then became the mother of the 


gods and is represented as a mother 


a carrying a child in her arms. 


The temple which the Aztecs 


built to Huitzilopochtli, the war 


_ platform 


aa Carved 
y rated the buil d 


ered with 


ceremonial mur ders. 


FATE eS = 


god, was 300 feet square at the base 
and over 300 feet high. Three 
hundred forty steps led to the plat- 
form at the top where the sacred 


fire burned perpetually, tended by — 


holy virgins and by the priests. En- — - a 
closing the courtyard of the temple 


was a wall 5,000 feet around. 
Aztec temples, all built much the 


same, were truncated pyramids, 
ener sloping sides generally were 3 


divided into three terraces. The 
steep wide stair leading up to the 


was flanked with ornamented balus- 
trades and sometimes a third rail- 
ing went up the middle of the wide 

stone blocks deco- 
ing. On the platform 
at the top was the sacrificial block 


over which the victims were 


stretched. 
Behind this open platform were 


the rooms of the temples, a back 


room housing the idol of the god, 


and an anteroom for the priests. 


The interiors were horrible, cov- 
smoke from the ceremoni- 
al fires and with blood from the 
Incense was 
burned but failed to blanket the 


stench of burning flesh. Piles of 
stone knives and axes 
sinister aspect of the room. 


added to the 


After the sacrifices cannibalism 
was sometimes practiced but only 
for ceremonial purposes. The Az- 
tecs believed that they could absorb 
the virtues of the eaten. Selfmuti- 
lation was common practice and the 
men lacerated themselves- 





n at the top of the pyramid E 


art which many had a 
outlet. SI ee / 

The priests E da med priests 
to foretell the future and the prog € tinc 
ress of souls alter death. ‘The L did f 
he stars and 


med spines 


LU 


S0 complicatec 


selves lived austere lives, fasting 


and doing penance, and they also- 
; directed the intellectual life of the 
They taught schools and 
the Aztec 
a ipon 


Aztecs: 
were active in guiding t 


this by reading — 


and the errs of see ds > and the 
= ~ Aztec’s time had not yet come. With 

great rejoicing the priests killed a 
- sacrificial victim and kindled a new 
aoe in the S breast of the 
~ dead m Great happiness rocked 
ie pee: and torchbearers lit 
their torches from this new fire and 
carried it to the tanpi a and homes 
= throughout the 


| fruits. 


plicated astronomical and mathe- 
matical computations © of the sola 
and religious calendar - which wa 


the core of the Aztec religion. It | 
was divided into 18 months of 20 — 
days each, plus a five-day aes 


period at the end of the ye 


names of the months e to the e 
The Aztec years had 365- 
-days without any correction for a 
leap year. As a result it was. neces- > 
sary for the priests to make constant 
adjustment of the dates of festivals. 
The years were numbered in 52- 
year cycles but the cycles themselves 
‘were not distinguished from each — 


crops. 


) other and it. is sometimes hard to 


This was _ 


a tl at only the priests — 
could interpret it. The priests them- 


S 2 atinue inte 


They also eked out the: com- 


S nished their homes, 
E temples, and p 
52: years of existence. 
great feasting and there is a record 
of as many as 20,000 victims being 
sacrificed in the festival. 


E THE. AZTEC CULT or HUMAN SACRIFICE Bee es : See 
oe knives and by drawing a string 
= threaded with 
=~ through their tongue: 
E done to obtain divine favor for 7 
2 oe project. eee = 
E The Aztec religion s soon E 


tell in which era a given “date be ee 
longs. ae ae 
The close of each 18-month p peri- Se 
od and the beginning ofa new one 
was celebrated each year, much as 

we celebrate N 
end of the 52-year cycle the people 
prepar ed for the end of the world. © 
S The altar To which had burned a 


ew Year. But at the 


E wel | to go out. The o de E 
_stroyed their furniture, fasted and 


‘ivilization peste ; 

>a newera. — 

D hen the sun went down the 

clit nbed to the top of the 
ican Huixachtecatl, and 


prayed that their ci 


rhe skies fora a Bon the gods, When 
through omens gott en from the p as the Pleiades reached the center of — 


sage of birds, from feathers, bones, the H 


the I vens it was believed thara 
they. had shown mercy anc ; that the - 


land. 

‘The next day the citizens refur- 
cleaned the 
‘epared for another — 
‘There was 


What manner of people were 


these Aztecs who murdered tens of 
thousands in the name of religion? _ 





hev had been a savage tribe 
a few hundred years before the 


S Spaniards found them in the val- 


= ley of Mexico. They lived mainly 
on the high plateaus and valleys 


- surrounding their capital Tenoch- 


 titlan, on the site of what is now 


Mexico City. | 
= Their empire was a confedera tion 
of 20 tribes ruled by feudal lords 


and barons like those of medieval 
Europe. They had a king who could 
inherit the throne or be elected to 
~ it by a state council. Bees smaller 


city-states with their own local rul- 
ers paid land revenue aid other 
taxes including the “First Fruits” 


= (like our Christian tithe) for the 


upkeep of church, priesthood and 
government. 


The masses of people labored in 
the fields, at trades and arts, as 


servants, streetsweepers, 
and gardeners, while the aristocr. acy 


È _ was educated, lazy, and lived a lux- 


urious life like the nobles of ancient 
Rome. At the elaborate banquets 
of the rich the women sat at sepa- 
rate tables to eat the venison, wild 
turkey, delectable fruits and vege- 
tables, the pastries and rich sauces 
that were often served in gold and 
silver dishes. Tobacco was used by 
rich and poor alike and the nation- 
_al beverage was pulque, made from 
the fermented juice of the maguey 
‘plant. Drunkenness was very rare, 
however, except among the old who 


were considered to have done their 


a life’ 8 work and could drink without 
| a fear of punishment. 


porters, 
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Aztec society was highly organ es 


ized, with laws and courts of- pun- = = 
ishment. Religious crimes included 5 


blasphemy and robbing temples, 
but so great was the hold of religion: 
that such crimes were extremely 
rare, 
attempted to have the punishment 
fit the crime. The basis of the civil — 
code was restitution for the victim 
rather than punishment for the 
sinner as with us. Nevertheless, the 


man who endangered the commu- 


nity was exiled or put to death. 
Because there were not enough 


husbands to go around due to con- 


stant wars polygamy was practiced. 
The first wife took precedence and 


only her children could inherit the RS, 


property. Divorces were granted 
under certain conditions and a 
divorced woman could remarry as 
she chose but widows had to marry 
their dead husband’s brother or 
some other one of his clansmen. 
Marriages were arranged by the 


' parents through a go-between, but 


with the consent of both patties. 
Gifts were sent by the father of the 


groom and these had to be matched 


lowry given to the bride by 
arents. The bride and groom 
were required to fast and do pen- 
ance for four days following the 
marriage ceremony before they 
could consummate their marriage. 
Since the Aztec empire was still 
flourishing when the Spaniards 


under Cortez arrived in Mexico, we 
have a most detailed account of 1 


their civilization. Cortez counted 





In their civil law the Aztecs 7) 


E AZTEC CULT OF HUMAN SACRIFICE oo ao 


60,000 houses and 300,000 inhabit- 


| _ants in Tenochtitlan. 
© o mM city was intersected by four 
broad avenues running at right 
There were numerous 
canals teeming with commerce, and — 
_ boats were a common means of - 
travel within the city. Tenochtitlan 
had originally been built upon an 
island in the lake. 
“were built and the land gra 7 
extended until it covered the whole S 
-of the lake except for the water- 
ways. Floating gardens fringed the 
rtistic fou 
bridges crossed the canals, It was 
a paradise of green and. white and 
colorful costumes. : yet: 
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angles. 


built ot adobe a nd | th 
of red stone, but all > 
with white stucco. They were all 
one story houses with flat roofs cov- 
Shaded patios 21 busy humar 
Mats ran 
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edges of the city and i 


The houses of the 


ered with flowers. | 
flanked the or interiors. 


ished: fed ecient: 


ground corn meal S stone es The 
and women spun fine cotton thr ead _ awaited th 
‘on spindles. Soft music from reed dread Azte 
conch shells and wooden z 

i burning flesh filled the air. If the 
tiny force of Cortez had not con- 


flutes, 
drums could be 

The streets were- 
commerce, but 1 


heard. 


had not discovered the wheel. 


-Dwarfs and acrobats entertained mig 
what horrors they might not e 


the people in public market places. 


Phere 1 was a Z00 housing laa F 


Jayi 


This beauti- 


7 he city to raise birds 


Artificial plots 2 


: - glyphic writing. It did 
T oor were t 
-it did give full account of historical 
events” and was ppe by 

oral sagas. = 


ose of the rich z 
were coated ; 


L seming with 
nan was the great quered 
beast of burden, for this civilization prc phecy 
3 knows what 


jaguars, Seb and other animals, 
and the human sacrifices from the 
| ee often went to feed these 


- here were great aviaries in 
ls for the mag- 
nificent Aztec feather work. The 
Aztecs also excelled in mosaics of 


turquoise, metal, mother-of- m | 
and semi- precious : stones. | 


Dp. painting had reached a 
| of development and was 
often. done on parchment or cloth. 


- Elaborate maps and charts can be 
Sc Seen au museums to this day. The 
writin: g was picto sraphic and had 
‘reached a stage 


of syllabic phonetics — 
comparable to the Egy ptian hiero- 

1 not allow 
he expression of abstract ideas but- 


Yet brooding over all this $ sea a4 


nidal temples | S cf 
r racks of countless skulls star- 


: aS lave ing sightlessly down upon the city. 


s 0 RR in G 
S hord ippease the 


ping altar stone, and the stench. of 


fulfilling the 
-who 


ihi city, 
of Quetzalcoatl, 


night not have accomplished, or 


wroug ate 





wonders | this people — Ss 


is an authentic poltergeist 
case investigated 


oe by one of 
_ FATE’s regular contributors. 


~ Ly lam y 


| | (Ym hundred miles northwest of 


os Angeles, in beautiful Apple 


Valley, stands a modest cottage 


_ where for the past four months an 
exceedingly busy poltergeist has 


upset the occupants. - 


I first learned of the “ghosts” iat 


~ August 10. John Duval, whose 


home they are haunting, knew of 


_ my interest in psychic matters and 

stopped by the office to invite me 
to visit “them.” 
anxious for me to make a com- 
plete investigation that he prom- 


ised me complete control of the 


house and any test I believed neces- 


_Sary to solve the mystery. The only 
thate E 
close its location as 


should not dis 
Mr. Duval did want to be 


not 


bothered with curiosity seekers. 


I accepted his offer and he asked 
me to return with him at once. 
The phenomena was so trying for 
bis family that he was worried 


In fact; he was so 


Fhe author has been a psychic 
researcher for 20 years. He was 
executive secretary of the Am- 
erican Psychical Institute and 
writes on psychics as a hobby. 
his recent case is one of the 
eo interesting of his career. 


about how much longer they could 
put up with it. The constant nery- 


ous tension and loss of sleep were 
affecting their health. 


Although business commitments 


Parnes me an absence of only 


two days, I threw a few things into 
a bag hoping the “ghosts” would 
continue their haunting for at 
least the next 48 hours. 

As we drove along the beautiful 


‘highway toward Apple Valley, Du- = E 


val related what had occurred since 


he purchased the house from the Z | 





had died there several months’ be- 
Bo fore. 


The disturbances began on May 


Je 9 of last year, the day he moved 
-into the house with his wife and 
| _ two children, a boy of four and a 
= girl of 12. His wife’s mother also 
/ was with them for the summer. — 


= On their first night of residency 
_ their sleep was not disturbed until 


after midnight. But at two o'clock | 


E _Mr. Duval was awakened by pound- 


ing on the kitchen door. .The first 


~ thought to enter his mind was that 
We burglars were attempting to break 

into the house. Jumping out of 
bed he slipped on his trousers: and 
hurried down the hall. The noise 
became louder, blow after blow 


sounded on the panel; suddenly the 


door seemed to give way and with 
a loud crash feil into the kitchen. 
He heard several voices in earnest 
conversation, followed by the sharp 
blows of an axe. Prepared for the 
worst he I awaited develop- 
ments. Ina 
suddenly stopped and only silence 
remained. He switched on the hall 
light and stepped into the kitchen. 
-TO his great surprise everything 
was in its proper place and the 
kitchen door showed no evidence of 
having recewed a terrific smashing. 

T aune that bis ears had de- 
ceived him as to the location of the 
disturbance he walked to the front 
of the house. As he went he heard 
foot-steps behind him. ‘Believing 
his wife to be behind him he spoke 


few minutes the noises. 


to her. When she did not answer z 
he turned around to find the hall 


quite empty. Nevertheless the tread 


of invisible feet followed him to ae 
his bedroom door and then cone 
tinued on down the hall. Bee 


His wife asked the cause of all a 


the disturbance and as he tried to a TS 
explain the strange happenings — eee 


they were startled by the ringing | 
of the front door bell. Wondering 
who could be calling at such an | 
hour Mr. Duval slipped on his — 
robe, walked to the door and 
bright moonlight made it possible. 
for him to see as far as the roadway — 


and he could discern no living per- 
son. 


Closing the door he had 
turned to retrace his steps when he 
felt the soft touch of a hand upon 
his arm. An unseen presence 
passed swiftly by with a rustling 
sound as of heavy silk. ans 
“It? walked down the hall and — 
paused at the door of the store- — 
room, Suddenly, as if touched by 
an invisible hand, the door swung 
slowly open, then slowly closed. 
Duval immediately entered the 
storeroom but found it empty. = 
Disturbed by the unusual phe- - 
nomena, Mr. and Mrs. Duval sat — 
up for the remainder of the nighi — 
but nothing more occurred. go 


The next morning they searched a 


the house from cellar to attic. Not 


even a rat or bat could be found — 


living in any part ef it. 


That night they again heard oe 
Toud noises in the kitchen. 


First- 





the door was smashed. in, then the 


= chairs were tossed about. Finally 
[the stove clattered 


across the room. Mr. 


S thing in e = 


be heat up for d = remainder ot 
the night. The a vever, room. F n 
h N be hearc 


hro Pel for the night E L S =o Se 


the creatine 1 ta ble: s. 


“When the ath ng. int he , 


S chen woke me I discovered a s oe 
bed. L was so eS E ee 


; ened I couldn't eve 


: at me and ee sae! A aes 


S and forth imn 


minutes ae dient ee smiled : 
at me, then walked to the door nue Se 
cS ~ the cottage, 


passed throu gh 


The following night all was sq | : det 

n quain ted 1 

we had only a 
travel, 


until just before = ay-break + hi 
Ten doa was 7 


tered down, the 3 window: broken = 
ossed. about, and the | 
he room with > 
a crash that shook the entire house. 
Although Mr. Duval heard the- 
| the character — 
of the nocturnal disturbances and 


| in, the chairs tosse 
stove thrown across thi 


noise he recognized 


50 remained in bed. All became 


and banged Po 

some slight variations, until the 
first week in July. Then the noises 
quieted down for a time, only to — 3 


ae D Juval tip- 
_ toed down the hall and stepped 
-into the room. The noise immedi- 

-ately stopped ah he found a 35 


n aes along 
a iS eo echoed i in SE store- 


a ing o earth in the cellar. 
oki tchen door fell in regularly and 


saw the shadowy 
ter of the glide along the wall and disappear 
room. He was a a had large ~ through 
ne e F y hair, and Sa g 

wn. After impressed on her mind that when 
z she described them to a neighbor 
lady the woman immediately recog- 
nized him as mie —— owner of 


tures and clothi ing 


7 duc ad 
oe Se S he a beautiful woman of 
about 30 years of age. 


Joe again, and he went ‘back to 3 


The Į henomena continued, with 


break out again with greater vio- 
. Now every night the front- 
bell rang and the footsteps — 

the hall; every day 


e hears weeping ane o 
enting. Later G was a shovel- 
The 


ALE axe CL hopped it to pieces. 
One sunny afternoon when Mrs. 
Duval was sitting alone in her 


room she suddenly felt the presence 


of someone else. Looking up she 
figure of a man 


the closed door. His fea- 
were so vividly 


- By the time my host had ac 
me with all these facts 
a few more miles to 


Drai our anal I was intro- 
-< Mrs. Duval, whom 1 


of age. She, in 
turn, introduced the two children. 


Her mother had returned to- her- 
own home that afternoon because 





“the loss of 8 and nervous ten- 
“sion were aggravating a heart con- 
dition. 


Alter a pleasant dinner, during 


aih I heard about Mrs. Duval's 
adventures with the “ghosts,” I 
made a minute survey of the house 
from cellar to attic. I found it to 
oe a rambling, iow-roofed affair 
with seven rooms in all. Three 
_ bed- -rooms on one side, with living- 
‘room, dining-room, and kitchen on 
S he other, separated by a kall run- 
ning: from the front door to a store- 
room at the rear of the house. 
) Before dark I made another 
search and sealed al! doors and win- 
dows (from the inside). I ar- 


ranged to sleep in the back bed- 
room, across from the kitchen and 


next to the store-room. Mr. and 
Mrs, Duval were to sleep in the 
room next to mine, and the chil- 
dren were put to bed in the room 
at the front of the house. S 
_ After the others retired I sealed 
their doors from the hall side, with 
their permission, and then I went 
to my room, removed my shoes, and 


hy across the bed awaiting develop- | 


ments. | 

All was quiet for several hours 
“aid I had almost given up hope 
of any phenomena that night when 
I heard footsteps coming down the 


hall. I tiptoed to the door. When 


the footsteps sounded just outside I 
swung the door wide and switched 
on the light. The hall was empty 
and no further sound was to be 
heard. : After examining the seals 


found 


| ane been very 


I returned to my room, pulled a 
chair over to the door and sat — 
down. After a time I heard some- 
one moving about in the storeroom. 
The noise sounded as if someone 

were pushing a heavy object across 
the room. This was followed by 
a sound similar to the whetting of | 


a knife on a flint-stone. I opened 


the door and stepped quietly across 
the hall to the storeroom and 
the seal unbroken. As | 
paused I again heard the sound of 
the whetting of a knife, Turning 
the knob I opened the door. 
Neither stone nor knife could be 
seen and from the moment I 
opened the door not a sound could | 
I made a brief search of the — 
“haunted” room, It contained the 
usual assortment of tools and vari- 
ous odd pieces of furniture. 
seals on both windows were un- 
broken and as everything appeared 
to be in order I closed and re- 
sealed the door. I returned to my 
room. There were no further phe- 
nomena and I ET until 
daylight. 3 
At the breakfast table Mr. and 
Mrs. Duval remarked that things 
' quiet the previous . 
| agreed that it was the 
rst good night’ s rest they'd had in 
weeks, I didn’t say that I had been 
quite busy during the greater part 
of it. 
After breakfast Mr. Duval left 
for work. J was tired from my ses- _ 
sion of the previous night and de- — 





The 


S Tow bat. 


£ E had retired I 
-| doors from the outside (in the hall- 
way) and sealed each key to its- 


E heavy wool socks ove v st == 
S switched of. the Rh and $ sat in a 


oe ol the bed. ] S | 
“not know but I was r dely awak : 
ened by a terrific p pounding on the 
kitchen door. I slid off the bed and 
__ Stepped into the hall. I heard the 
Kitchen door crash into the room: 

~ then I heard the sound of an axe 
a are it to E After a min- 


ce cided to catch up on some Seen. l 
S day down on the bed, closed my 
eyes, and the next thing I w. 
Oo o o Mrs, Duval was calling 
O uwha 


In ha: af 


part of it o the aid OF a 


That ni h 


respective door-frame. I felt cer- 


tain that no one could get in or out 


feos OF the house without my knoy ing r 


ne surface of the hall, kitch 1 ad 
_ store-room with powd red corn- 
~ starch, This left a thin film tha 
was impossible for anne a valk 
- on without detection, 


On entering = room 1 E 


: chair near the door. — 


I dozed until midnight. ‘Then as 
quiet I lay on a 


things were still 


How long I sler 


7 me x Or. 


Sao ee fternoon I Daed | t e 
S o walls, and ceilings in the 
| kitchen, storeroom and hall. But 
=~  Ifound nothing that could account was 

© for the phenomena. In fact the 
|. flooring was so expertly laid that I 
=o doubt if anyone could raise any 


t after my thet ona -not | 
locked their — 


a E all ene 


FATE TE 


ute or two things quieted down and D 
I was about to enter the kitchen _ 
when I heard the sound of furni- 2 
ture being thrown about. The final 77 
crash of the stove being thrown 


across the room shook the house. 
I switched on the light and ex- 
ied the hall floor. The surface 


on ‘the kitchen door, turned the key 
and stepped into the room. The 
stove and chairs were in their 
proper places and the kitchen door 
“showed no mark. The floor had 
- been walked. on. Z 
Afer 20 years of fruitless search 
for genuine poltergeist phenomena, 
I was almost Teady to admit that I 


had run into more than I had | 


_ bargained for. 

cE backed out of ihe kitchen cov- 
ering over my foot-steps with a new 
os of starch. I relocked and 


_resealed the door and covered my 


tracks in the hall. 
Mr. Duval called to ask if I was 
He and his w had 


S, S S San a I WORE! 
PoR run the complete gamut 


of phenomena before the night 


over. Mrs. Duval laughingly 
than 
“in their room. 


ced me for locking them safely 


I bade them goodnight, switched 


~ off the light and went to bed. I 


reviewed the entire case from the 


moment I had first met Mr. Duval 
and tı ee 
rive at any conclusion other than E. 
S paranormal phenomena,” : d 


vasi might I could not ar- 





indisturbed, I broke the seal  ] 


REPORT FROM THE READERS 


All meditating on the 


strange happenings, my attention 


was drawn to loud noises in the 
5 — storeroom. First came the sound of 
| someone shoveling, then the saw- 
| _ing of a piece of wood, and finally 
B ee the whetting of a knife. 


- J looked into the hall. The layer 
D of starch was undisturbed but both 
E and seal had disappeared from 
store-room door. 


removed the key had first unlocked 
the door. My entry into the room 


was greeted by silence. The shovel 
stood in a corner, the saw hung 


from its peg, and though I imme- 
diately searched the room I found 
no visible cause of the phenomena. 
I closed the door and walked down 
the hall making an inspection of 
the other keys and seals. I found 
them to be intact and SE 
in order. | 


I returned to my room. ‘The 


ao did not bother me during 


“REPORT FROM 
THE 
READERS 


ASTRAL PROJECTION 
Concerning the article in the De- 
cember, 1950, issue of FATE Maga- 
zine, “I had X-Ray Vision,” I have 
a suggestion which might well an- 
swer the question Dr. X asks, 


= Stepping — 
rae across the hall I took hold of the 


ae permission to c 
a knob. Whoever or whatever had 


time after the a left. 
| then it started 


phine, 
block the physical consciousness, — 
leaving him to be partly conscious _ 


the remainder of the night: 


The next morning at breakfast 
we discussed the entire case, I ad-  — 


vised my hosts to send the children 
to visit their grandmother. 


sometimes use young girls as a ful- 
crum for the 
thanked them for giving me the op- 
portunity to experience true polter- 
geist phenomena and received their — 
nduct a series of 
experiments later on. S 
Mr. Duval drove me to the high- 
way Where I faut a bus for Los 


T have just received a letter from 
Mr. Duval. He writes that the 
phenomena quieted down for a 
But 
again. Mrs. 
Duval soon ret the children at — 
her mother’s. Mr. Duval hoped to . 


rent the cottage and S to be with o 
his family. P 


a 


Ihe storeroom key is still miss- 


in g- 


As Dr. X states, he was very 
much under the influence of mor- 


which would naturally | 


on an astral plane. He probably 
experienced a slight astral projec- 
tion—in reality, so slight as to 


seem that he was still on the physi- ~ 2 


cal plane. What he seemed to see 
with physical eyes was actually seen 
by the eyes of “spirit” or astral 


ao 





lex 
plained to them that poltergeists 


ir phenomena. Labo 


the five senses. 


Pig: translated in phy sical ter 


ae body and then translated to ‘the 


physical consciousness. in a way 
‘that made it seem to ` vave been 
seen with his physical eyes. ) 


owe see on other pane a ECE 


er plane So e 


~ on anoth 
| ple T i 


meaning for many pec 
‘This was a very interesting arti- 
cle, which pro 


ether planes o of existence are oe 


_ exactly as real as 


Z we live, the dense oe l plane. — Me : Me Me esi 


TE is one of my E e mag 
a azines. l read it ao 


ois putting t 
(eo =) Phe physical, active mind oe a C 
He job of interpreting Lae st things 


ves again to me a Toll he contraptions xi have to 


= coe = a horns, 
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OVER | THE COALS 


Oh boy, have you read the pres- 


ent issue of saa A writer 


“saucer” 


one say so outright but. 


to vom writers and publishers of 
sauc ar 
SS _ ceivers, or dumb clucks. — Read it. 


oe are either liars, de- 


If the aut 10r's story is true, then 


= you, the magazine, Ray Palmer, and 


_ that Catholic Priest who found one 
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|. March issue of FATE 

ce Inca’s Gold Been Found?” This is 
| an exact copy of the original treas- 
/ ure map which has been used by ane 
scores of adventurers seeking to run — 
fe « down this set lost treasure Ob 
pee. oe time. 


_ located in the d 
ae creasing electrostatic field would es 
start when a preset ioe 


E REPORT FROM THE READERS 


| : S Quito Ecuador 


SAUCER THEORY 


Having read Mr. Palmer S ~ 
2 ridiculed | 
os Pook on the “fying nE I fe 
ideas of my- 
own. These aerial phenomena that. 
appear to be controlled by “repulse — 
hink, an elec- 
trostatic field instead to cause their _ 
: objects. a 


a desire to add some 


radar” could use, I 1 


veer ing away from too-close 
Cae “saucer's” entire Saas cir- 


3 ae GE a E aad any object 7 


“near by the negative plate. 


: creasing distance between th T two. 


S plates would increase 


tance of electrostatic field; a relay — 
motor drive . 


- system controlling the 


value would be reached, ate 


“This system would be more < ba 
a viously logical than a “repulse m = 
n work in the A 


dar’ for which latter system r ca 
think of several objections. - 


Fortean phenomena have een 
gaining increased acceptance in the — 
past decade among many techni- 
cians. Two such “occult” subjects 
1 tore attention 


E wach, Ee clain c 


“Eas the 


7 rod. This belief 
Jak Sheppard beginnings of scientific chemistry 

__ in the past century — and chemists _ 
now know 


es water from the body. 


made audi 
ter s speech is- made audible, non- 


Baltimore, Ma. 


have been thabdomancy (divina- - 


tion such as o and hu- 3 


man “brain waves. L 


‘Significant to me is the old belief 


of water diviners that tiplers can- 


not get the “feel” of the divining 
existed before the 


that alcohol “dries” 


A elepathy has been a one of the E 


person with high- voltage brain 
waves is “psychic.” ast Ste | E 


T Electronically the brain radia 
_ tions of a human can now be “re- 


eived * and a transmitter has been 


built. that can resonate to an indi- 
vidual — 
the electroencephalogy 
totally different device in use for = 
some years at Perry Point Veteran’s — 
| Hospital, which 7 


brain rhythm, This is noi 
raph but 
is in t he state ol 


" By it the thinking processes are 
le, and t by the transmit- 


directionally, to the individual. 


Sas is presumably done for psychi- 
C teers by various word — ) 
= a E ssociati ons. | | 


| might add that I did electronic 


war and am still engaged in elec- 


tronics, doing some experimental 
work on “alpha” or brain waves 
= ane 





occult sciences. But now 
electr ophysiologists admit that a 


Army during the past _ 


_ Groner WerzeL Seen 
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PRESSURE ON SAUCERS? 


Am I mistaken in suspecting that 


pressure from “above” ’ is keeping 
further news dealing with flying 
saucer phenomena out of our 
papers and most of our magazines 
since the Korean War started? — 


“AL BERT Jas BAL LER j 


Heath: Mass. 


Note editorial in sity. issue of 


FATE. We certainly don’t agree 
with much of the official line on 
flying saucers but if “pressure from 
above” has been placed upon other 
MAGAZINES, certainly none has been 


placed ee us. — — Ed. 


“A NEW REVELATION” 


z Millions: have “died” — but revived. Ex- | ; 
apen the Age-Old cece i 


perience has 
regarding deat be f 


reveals many aout of the body” Se | | 
Chas. E. Pon 4811-F- 


-} ences. $1.00 pd. | 
| Herron Bd., Eureka, Calif. ; 
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List 10¢ 
THE BOOK STORE Orford, N. H. 


GET ALIVE FOREVER — TRUTH! 


Amazing “Secret Journal”! 
Box 2501, Los Angeles 53 


A 1 STAGGERI NG “SPIRITUAL ae 


ig demonstrating and manifesting thr. ee 

| KOSMOLOGY, the spiritual religion of ac- — 
_ tion, based upon SPIRITUAL PHENOMENA 
-AND SCIENTIFIC TRUTH. Now you ean | 
learn the principles of KOSMOLOGY in quiet 
and privacy of your home, Information FREE 
upon request, 


 KOSMOLOGY, INC. 
P.O. Box 821 Rte. l _ Emmett, Idaho | 
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SAUCER ANIMALS? 

Your Flying Saucer theory was 
interesting but not new. I evolved 
it in 1946, after studying Fort’s 
Presented it to the USAF 
July 7, 1947. Haberer of their press 
and radio section wrote me that it 
was “one of the most intelligent 


theories we have received.” Briefly, 


the Saucers represent a form of su- 
normal phenomena — are a sort 


% of “poltergeist-animal” capable of 


materialization. Possible propel- 


lant: teleportation. -I believe they 


nally inhabit the stratosphere 


and are forced to fly lower due, pos- 


sibly, to some cosmic disturbance 


ee human-form: not 
official release of 


Son "1949, quoted part of my 
theory. 


J. P. Bessor 


NOT LITTLE MEN 
I have just finished the January 
issue of your magazine. - It was 
interesting, — especially the 
y on the flying saucers. I am 


“one ‘oF the rare ‘individuals left who 
has not S one of: these interest- 


T m a eaba of the Air one 


` and. since a couple of my remarks 
may be constituted as treason F shall 


protect myself from court-martial 


by not signing my name. I hope, 


though, you will read this letter — 

for amusement if nothing’ else, 
First, in regards to the theory 

that the “saucers” are either U. S. 
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= or Russian, my opinion is no. The 
T Ss. Air. Force; believe me, has 
© pulled some very. stupid boners 
~ but the idea that they are perhaps | 
E = testing any sort of secret weapon eS pee 
©  ọỌr aircraft over Ee areas te 
eo UR is insane, : es 
E [he saucers certainly aren’ t Rus- Seo 
= sian. “Uncle Joe” Stalin isn’t going | 
to play footsie with us, If he had | 
= a Weapon or aircraft such as has | {1948}; Vol. 2 contains — issues 5 to 8 | = 
(1949); Vol. 3 contains issues 9 to 12 | = 


| {1950} in Book 1, and issues 13 to 16 
(1950) in Book 2 1696 pages in alll -A 


-been reported our first knowledge | 

of it would come in a ee terrify- | 

ing blitzkrieg like we Bot = Pearl S vast reference va of Wass we ata | 
oe ata HE nomena. ài 


Harbor. 


as leaves us uh two , possibili- aR 

Perhaps there are more but | 
: and J don't know of any. One | 
is that they don’ t exist (can sO T = 


many, many people have hallucina- | Pas | ae 
If you ey have Vol. =< and 2. you. 
may buy Vol. 3 (both books) 800 pages, | 


tions?) or that they come from |- 
ie for $5. 


another planet or solar system. 


I've read Mr. Scully’s book “Be- T 
hind The Flying Saucers.” Tt is; ag. f. 


K said, 1 ee SN Now | o Order howl ‘Only prapeld@ orders z 
here is a litt e item at amazes me a Z accepte d We pay pos Jade 


You picked a point out of 


Scullys book about the “irde | CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 1144 Ashland Avenue 


men.” (Though I realize it was |- 
ae Evanston, illinois 


_Mr. Palmer who wrote the story, 
he seemed to be speaking for you.) | 

FATE stated that they had no | 
| Washington — cS 
yet they vehemently stated there =| 
was nothing whats o to TSn 


ins ide connections in 


“Tittle men,” 


How do you aoe here isn’ n't? | 
You said that it seemed incredible 


that there should be another planet 


in the universe that would sustain 


3 life. 


FATE [ IAGAZINE | 
S in BOOK FO R mo 


| For he Senet of E wba want to. 
~ preserve Fate ‘Magazine in permanent. 
- form, we have had a limited number of — 
back i ‘issues (some of them now collector's | 
| items and out of print) bound in hand- 

| some maroon cloth book form, embossed — 

in gold. Vol. 7 contains issues | to4 


Only $10 for ala kao 


E l if purchased separately, $4 each) — : 


YOU SAVE 


YOU SAVE 


-= hr = m m = ea m re v a a a == ma — ra r a e n a aia Ke 


S Send me the bound volumes T have 
checked: EA 


NO u a 


o OL 20g 


ENOL 3: (both. peg H $5 
; Al 4 books m $10 
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1. ATOMIC DESTRUCTION OF f 
| CITIES FORETOLD pp. 78, 169, 175, 289- 


| *Subjugation of Japan Foretold in 1860 | 


For Safety and Guidance Read 


1 The Mysterious Prophecies | 


| As Compiled in the 10th Edition | 


of the 300 page book 


AST DAY: 


10 U.S. 


Pg. 218 


$ e Chinese Invasion foreseen, 32-28 
{ e World Collapse Predicted, 58, 71 
_ | ° Mother Shipton’s Prophecies, 144 
| © Ice Barriers oi North io Melt, 213 
Í e Ten Lost Tribes to Return, 212 
g © Orbit of Earth to be Ohi 

|» Archeologists Find Noch’s Ark, 230 
e Pieces of Other Earths to Strike in Eu- 


ged, 214, 176 


rope, S 176 


5 e Mount of Olives Develops Split, 288 | 

_ | Temple for Jerusalem Being Readied, 287 | 
_ — § © Washington's Vision regarding U.S., 15 | 
4 e ^ Time is Being Shortened, 88 | 
| l S > Satan Worship now an actuality, 84, 163 | 

7 i © ' Mysterious Cycles Shape Our Lives, 291 
| i "e: Significance of Years 1952-3 


aT “These are but a few of hundreds of 


aes 


Prophecies found in 


| THE “LAST DAYS” — Price $2.50 


aT me > Another Mysterio ous Book 
"Migrants of the Stars" 
IK p to thor Worcs 
Price $3.00 Both $5.25 


, 609 5. 2nd East St. 
~ Salt Lake City 2, Utah 


4 L 
hea 


What’s 50 incredible abo out a hiss 


This one does doesn’t it? You furs = 


ther stipulated that it was even es ne - 
more incredible that it would have: 933 


human life. Why Is that even. in- ih 
credible in this Atomic Age? | X 


‘From a religious standpoint, God ae 
created human life on this earth. ee 
What is stopping Him from doing 


the same on other worlds? ‘The 
Office of Production Controls ie 
ber | 

From a biological viewpoint cer- 
tain conditions on this planet per- — 


mitted different ingredients to form — 
together and create life. How dowe 
know it was not possible on any — 


of the other potential myriads of 
planets that exist around other 
suns? What I’m getting at is this. 
You ridicule any thoughts of the 


existence of any little men when 


every child born is less (usually 


Z much less) than three feet tall, and 


they live. True they do grow a 


heck of a lot but there is also a 
“httle group of people in Africa 


called pygmies who are pretty short 
guys. The pygmies are short be- 


cause it is a characteristic of their 7 


race. 

How do you ine that there isn’t 
another race in the universe that 
is equally as short? But what gets 
me in an uproar is that you laugh 
at the thought of people in the 
world that are three feet high when 
in a few instances there have been 


(and they weren’ 't connected i m any l : 
-way to the flying saucers) . 2 


In your Magazine in which you 





= o Te a 
| oS or ae Sages bere are 


“Laying A E S | 
ae S ee Your 


“litle men” 


as a i sulk & and ai n n T nea 1 
~ surement between electrostatic and 
~ electromagnetic units is 3x10 to- 
| the tenth power. Is this a definite 
© fact or a 


theory? If it is a definite 


= fact and the saucers travel on mag- 


E “0s Ar Force | ee 
Eo Our Air Force friend r 
= stands us. It is true that Mr. Palmer 


was | 
_ FATE Magazine. But let us clarify 
E his: viewpoint. Mr. Palmer (and we) 
© do not for a minute question that 
© life exists on other worlds. We be- 
= We believe so be- | 
cause tke laws of chance decree that | 
E in ihe myriads of worlds which ex- | 
E ist, the conditions suitable to Wes 


T lieve it must. 


- exist on n many — and. where ur | 


netic lines of force as Scully says 
= they do, whats so implausible 
© about their coming from other 
E worlds? - 


Name W ITHHELD 


speaking substantially for 


l the most colorful and fab 
| ever developed by motion pictures. 


IE finished 8x10 portraits of 2 : i Bes a 


L 1457 E. 5th St. 


T date, and then p 


| Scully. 


 — Sylvan Muldoon. 
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| VALENTINO 1 
“The Great Lor = 
FIRST IMMORTAL OF THE MOVIES 


_A limited opportunity for the man the S 
f will always cherish memories of 9 S 
Valentino and his dynamic personal ity—now f 
photograph of f 
Bue personality 3 


you can acquire a aa 


UDOLPH. VALENTINO in all of his 
Fanan roles — $1 each, 


‘Illustrated Folder Sent Free with First Order E T 


(100 DIFFERENT POSES) 


BARKER STUDIO 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS S 


oC CULT and METAPHYSICAL Books 


New, used, ae pad fare, Complet 
Oc for lists, 


See SCIENCES oo | 
2643 N. 33rd St. ee 32, | Pa. 


CURRENT METAPHYSICAL BOOKS S S 


“weighs the mass of detailed evidence to | 


ower car 


eS “Order From 7 
METAPHYSICAL LIBRARY 
64 West Randolph St., Rm. 713 
E oe ILLINOIS 





romantic 1 = 


Z THER WORLD WATCHING—Gercld | 
| Heard. (The Riddle of the Flying Saucers, gid Wee Es 
| Mr. Heard, in this exciting book, lists and | 


i oceeds to speculate brik | 
_lantly into the nature of the craft, the | — 
+ secret of their. nd their possible | ee 

Acs | pe oe 
PRE i > I Post Paid E eee EE 
: Here, aon put E ne ee se 
| book coe are the theories and actualities | — 
| of magnetic propulsion, ees 
| counts of disks discovered in the magnetio 3 eaters 
| fault zones of the West. i! Runge 
| Price $2.75 Post Paid oe eee 


THE PROJECTION OF THE ASTRAL BODY | 
L This book has long {| ë = = 
been regarded as a classic in its field; For |  - 
| years, it has been out-of-print, and is now fo 
reissued in its ‘Original state.“ — OP es 
Price $4.00 Post Paid F ei 


eye-witness ac. | 


«L962 will his. the most 
year in histor: 


and author of several books analyzing 
the great prophecies of the world. In 
that. year, for the first time in over 
two thousand years, four great cycles, 


which influence the | destinies of man, 
D Las at practi ahy 


hit their lowest | 
the same time. 


A strange o emered on his 
recent research. None of the reliable 
prophecies appear to go beyond 1954. 
Even the prophecies of the Pyramids 
in Egypt do not go beyond 1953. And- 
1952 calls for world-shaking events of 
unprecedented magnitude. So striking 
was this circumstance that he believes” 
everyone should prepare at once for — 
m ay 


the fateful year 1952. Thus 
people will weather the ‘storm. 


Mr. Anderson does not claim to be 
a prophet, but simply a scholar m 
prophecy. He has for many years 
searched the world for prophecies like 


Mother Shipton’s and Nostradamus’. 
He has found a number of amazingly 
accurate ones, overlooked by most au- 


thorities, which have so far proven to — 
“if they have acecura tely. 
” he says, — 
“then I can rely upon their further 


be true. 
called their shots up to now, 


predictions.” Fr om them, i in his previ- 
ous books, it is surprising how often 


he has been able to anticipate events. 


da ngerous ee 
C. according to Wing . 


| Crisis,” 
Anderson, noted authority on prophecy 7 


wisely wish to pr epare themselves and 
_ their affairs. He gives details of what 


one dollar. | 


His latest book, «1952, The Year of 
offers guidance for those who 


to antici pate, according to his experi- 
nced estimate of the prophecies. He 


iF believes those who do pull through 
1952 w 
that year, all four cycles begin an 
upward trend. In the glorious era that 
: follows, the warnings of prophecy are 
no longer needed. That is why they 
end with 
ee of 1952! | 


ill have little to fear. After 


1954. Meantime, he says, 


The entire book is offered for only 
he publishers say, “Read 
the book at our risk. If you are not 
thankful for its usefulness in prepar- 


i ing you to meet the future, return it 
in two weeks and we will return your 


dollar.’ The publishers are Kosmen 


: Industries, 2208 West 1ith St., Dept. 
(27, Los Angeles 6, California. They 
will be please 


>d to send the book to 
any reader of this article—$i.00 on 


| delivery ‘plus the usual postage and 
¢.o.d. charges. Or the reader may re- 
mit $1.00 with order and save all 
postage charges. In either case the 


dollar will be promptly returned if 
the book is mailed back within two 
weeks. This liberal introductory. offer 
may later be withdrawn: so order the 
book today. Its title is 1952, The 
Year of Crisis. is 


Aduachesnon) 
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~ able conditions exist life itself ex- 
ists. However, we do not believe 


= that such life would be humanoid. 
The laws of chance that decree that 


— Such life must exist also decree that 
E out of all the possibilities that life- 
T form could take, 
~ chance in billions that tt could be 
| humanoid. We do not scoff at Mr. 
| Scully's “little men? because they 
~ are little. We scoff at them because 
E È = they are men. If they exist, and if 

they are humanoid, we cannot be- 
E beve that they came from other 
o -— Ed. : | | 


there isnt a 


S BALLS OF FIRE 

T read with much interest your 
article about globular lightning, 
because my wile had a terrifying 
experience with one of them. ‘This 
happened long before I knew her. 


She was standing in the front _ 


room of her home and, very for- 


tunately, with both the front and ~ 


| doors wide open. 
A ball of fire came in through ihe 


Honi door, floating about five feet 


from the floor, and passed within 


| a yard of her body. It made a hiss- 


ing noise, and scintillated with 
sparks. She could feel the heat. 
Without any change of its height 
from the floor and with a slow rate 
of motion it passed through three 
rooms and made its exit through 


the back door, my wife following 
ss 7 it fascinated. : 


After leaving the house it went 
- about 50 feet, collided with the 


= trunk of an oak tree and exploded, 


| Please send me — 
- DEMON'S MIRROR at $2.00 each, fore : 


| is enclosed. 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 


| Dr. Jacques Hondorus, for the first time offers: eal 
fo the public, in book form his’ powerful | 


lessons on the SPOKEN WORD, 


| THE SECRET LAW 


it simplifies metaphysics and gives you a 


day-by-day guide by which you can live eli = ue 


richer happier life. 
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FEAR, its causes, its removal, 
HAPPINESS—how fo permanently create I 
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MONEY-—to have an endless supply. 
The SECRET LAW, when a part of you 
protects your living. lt is for you and 
your family. Send for your copy NOW, — 
do not delay, a day PAST is a day LOST 
in using The Secret Law. 
ONLY $1. 10 will bring you a copy of 
The Secret Law. | 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 


Dr. Jacques Hondorus, YOU Institute 
Repe K, Box 2249, , Hollywood: | Calif, 
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Read the answer in | : = 


m BOOK oF ' MYSTERY 
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152 West 42nd St.. New York City 
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sense is the oldest fundamenta 
religions, ‘and can pe aes Pa m 

i th sea wors , as i 
an any other particu z a Te i a na ball of fire entering an orphanage 


‘means for — 


ey S 
Pictorial Journal 


^ Today, i more than ever, people are I Bie J 
=- to wonder about the truth behind the myste- — sisted 
A OUS things that are going on in the world. 


“Not the least of these is Spiritualism. The “metals, 


belief i ina life after death in a isi 


“This growing | urge to 
made if necessary to provide a 
spreading The facts about’ Spiritualism. 
PSYCHIC OBSERVER i is | the Answer to a 


need. 
led stock, 


paper, printed on ename 


world over, and publishes 
write: — 


For further inform tion, wr 


ir ~~ i Street 


~YERBAVIDA 1 TEA 


| Send $1 plus postage (cash or P.O. : 


| money order) oe = BS ‘oz, package 
| nature plants TOW 
| great Americe 


| ing us their a = been improved — . i 
cions on each | “tion is commonplace. 


| by using it doily. Direct 
| package. eS 


S Ye Dace avite Tonnan n 


Talr 


in mans 


through another with 
demas Bee! | 
“PSYCHIC. OBSERVER = a a biweekly + news: The f ct tl ha 
o which tain heavy 

= covers all the news in the world of Spiritual- e E 

ism, gives the views of famous mediums the 
es. lectures, photos, 
evidence Bl, all sorts, concerning Spiritualism. | 
t has been published for more | than ten = 


oor speculated 


HIG Screg h 8 
4 Fo ~ some years ago sealed a fluid in a 
lass tube 


me P. o. Box GC > who could 
San =s Catitornia o ay table weighing over 300 pounds 
— with four children on top of it and 


o o 


a the Gark into shreds and = 
e sending streams of forked lightning 7 
Se — L Jong. in every direction. Tt 
that after an explosion ee 
ae near ‘the ground the fragments con- 
q of iron, nickel and cobalt— 


three highly — eae 


- Some years ago there was much 
exciter rent in New Orleans about 


through one window and leaving 
out 2 any 


g avity is R an 


Z I am an inventor and a research 
engineer a for a long time I have 


to the possibility of 
nue diag gravity. A chemist 


and then laid it on the 


, ) bn of a chemical balance, After 


-adjusting the pointer to zero the 
fluid began to crystallize and as it- 


| dia so the tube became lighter. 
N HON. much, I do not remember. 


S spiritualistic seances, levita- 


A friend of mine had an aunt 
levitate a large mahog- 


S ce the table would rise as much as one 


foot from th 


Saab oh ace 
Nashville: 8, Tennessee 


e floor, 
The aunt was not a spiritualist 


and did not believe that any spirits 
were involved in it. 
hour of this work she was so €x- 
a that she was ill for i a week. ae 


But after an- 
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KNOWLEDGE 

THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


ee of the: Pharaohs? > Civilization T in i TEN Nile > Valley SE Zu 


5 ago. Where did its first builders = ire their astounding wisdom that 
started man on his upward climb? Beginning with naught they overcame nature’s 
forces and gave the world its first sciences and arts. Did their know. dac come from 
a race now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with Infinite inspira- 
tion? From what concealed source came the wisdom that produced such characters as 
Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? | 


Today if is een that they discovered and learned to interpret certain Secret Methods 
for the development of their inner power of mind. They learned to command the 
inner forces. within their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living has 
been preserved and. a down throughout the ages. Today it is extended to those 
who dare to use its profound principles to meet and solve the Poon of life in 
these Se times. 


This Sealed Book—FREE 


Fras life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve: and happi- fe 
mess that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself to learn about this rational . 
method of applying natural laws for the mastery of life. To the thoughtful: person 


_it is obvious that everyone cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the 


mysteries of life, for everyone is not capable cf properly using it. | 
of those. possessed. of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to ma | 
influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) will send you AD 
Sealed Book of explanation without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in — 
the privacy. of your-own home, without interference with your personal affairs or 
manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange practices, 
but a rational application of the basic laws of life. For your EO copy 
address ak ee to: Scribe 7.. R. Y. 


oe ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) ; cone 





| Charter 
| for FREE book, College of Universal Truth, — 
S Atos M North Chik Street, eae 40, Ti, 


KEY 


T Covington, a 


"This might indicate that some in- 
visible force inside her was exter- 

5 naled. to = this work. e 
E _ Jous pront S 


po You READ PALI? 


S writing: you to find out if 


S o might be able to put me in 


touch with- someone who has 


= d : Knowledge of ancient Pali 


| AS, Vickers’ S 
i new astrolog 


| them with your own, H 


book ‘with S symbolic jacket. 213 | _ 


pages for only $2 po: : cee 
Send check or money wider nda fo Venn , 


B. 0. Box 671, Evanston, Hi, and receive “THE 7 


COSMIC KEY OF LIFE > return mall, 


By N | oe d : JWIN PERCH 


Ñ ‘Disclones who you are; where you are, and | 


what your destiny may be. 


Teaches that thinking is the basic factor | | 


| in shaping human destiny. 
Satisfies th 


hus life, a 
1,014 pages. 30- pages of sv mbo 


“Become. a TEPAT et 
| PSYCHOLOGY © 
| Win che degree of Ps.D. Teach the secret of 
cee eo happiness. Solve mental wor- 


cies, pps the revelation of truth. 
college, Individual help. Write 


Jy with 50 complete : oo T 
rid's famous a | "he 


‘longing in every human heart | 
to know why. he is as he is— and how | 
by ene: he moy enrich and ennoble | 


ymbols, illustra- | 

| tions and charts. 42 years in the writing, |- 
| In two volumes, magnificently et one) S eal 

| handsomely boxed, $10 postp said. ae =e i 


VENTURE. BOOKS, Ln Box mn, Evanston, te | 


Ihave in my possession a manu- 


T script, written in the Pali language 
| on palm leaf. It was given tomy  - 
Wines | father about 50 years ago in Burma —__ 
sis of the | by an old Buddhist priest who 
smuggled it out of his monastery. 


OU 


| My father was a missionary in that 
a country and the old priest devel- 
| oped a great fondness for him. I 
have written to a professor of Asi- 
— atic languages in this part of the 
_ | country, I have contacted numerous 

| museums, but so far I cannot find 


anyone who- has a knowledge of 


ae am anxious to know something 


of the content of this manuscript 
| and something of its worth. There 


is in England a Pali Text Society, 


= I cannot find out anything 
about a similar o organization in this 
7 oe i 


We are avid ada of your most 


a interesting magazine FATE. 


Mrs. KATHERINE E. TAYLOR 


s Hernande Ave. 


Los Gates Cani 


MYSTERY DEATH oo 
L have been*reading FATE ftor = 
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me the past several months but with f 
_ father some misgivings. However, | 


after reading the story about the 


mystery deaths from burning in 
ystery E | 


_ your December issue, I picked up 
the night’s paper and my eyes im- 


_ mediately fell upon the article that 

J have enclosed with this eers 
From now on, brother, I have no 
your articles. 


misgivings about 
Keep up the good work. 3 
Harvey L. BOSWELL 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The news story. in question de- 
scribed the death by burning of- 
il-year-old Glenn Arthurs, vas was 
found dead in an apariment shared 


with his mother. “Police said the 


death was apparently accidental As 
1 1144 Ashland. pcan 
There were no signs of fire in the — E 
flat. The boy was slumped, half- 
sitiing, on the end of a couch when. 


but were mystified as to its cause. 


his mother came home. Nearby 


were a book and a half-consumed | 


glass of milk, and on the floor an 


open bottle- that had contained 


carbon tetrachloride, a non-inflam- 
mable cleaning fluid. Yet the boy’s 
eyes, NOSE Zand feeds were severely 
burned. E | 


eae 


Can you give me the address of 
Jeron King Criswell? I should like 


to write him direct. 


WILL tourn 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Criswell can be reached at P. O. 


T Box 2255, Hollywood, Calif. We | 


L. and receive RA YEARS by return mail, 


advise you to write him there. 
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The Great Book of Modern E | 
_ by Wing Anderson now otfered T 
= the readers of PATE CE 


PROPHETIC YEARS „analyzes 167. 


“ancient prophecies about our times. 
For instance S 


gi pradie, 
the Old Bible Where. will its cemer J 
bet Will it hit you? » 7 i 


PROPHETIC YEARS answers the questions yeu 
| have been asking about 1950 . . . 1951 

| tions about America,» frolend: Ireland, Scandi- | 
o pavio, Russio, roe : 5 
T the whole world . | 


TS ii answers - the ques: 
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Read PROPHETIC YEARS 


33 Charts and lianan 
Library quality” Pinning ZH 


Send check or money order for $2.65 to 
Venture Books, P.O, Box 671, Evanston, ME, 





DID YOU MISS YOUR COPY, TOO? 


| Due to the unexpected demand for FATE at the newsstands, and | 


its increasing popularity, we are unable to anticipate local needs, 


-| and therefore many stands receive insufficient copies. You may _ se 


~ | not get future issues if you get there Jate. And we will be unable | 
= | to get enough returns to supply mail orders for back issues. Most ~ 

| frequent request we receive is for back issues, from readers who | 

| missed buying one at the newsstands because they were all sald f 


| out. We can fill a few of these orders; but before very long even 


| our office supply of back issues will be exhausted. For a short time, | 
you can order back issues as a part of your subscription. We do | 


|. scription to include additional issues. 


| not guarantee that you will receive every one, since some are sold; 
| -but if we are out of any particular issue, we will adjust your sub- 


Clark Publishing Company, 1144 Ashland Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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MYSTIC NOVELS 


1. SLAVES OF SLEEP by L. Ron Hubbard. 
During his waking hours Jan Palmer lives 
in our world — but during sleep he is fused 
with a strange world parallel with ours 
where magic holds sway and demons rule. 
Price $3. 


2. THE MAN WHO SOLD THE MOON 
by Robert A. Heinlein. The most amazing 
book of prophecy ever written. The first 
volume of the FUTURE HISTORY series, 
spanning the years of the near future. 

Price $3. 


3. THE WORLD BELOW by S. Fowler 
Wright. Possibly the greatest scientifically 
prophetic novel of our time. It deals with 
the distant future, 500,000 years away, when 
man and nature both have changed. 

Price $3.50. 


4. THE WHEELS OF IF by L. Sprague De- 
Camp. Meet The Gnarly Man, an unforget- 
table story of a Neanderthal who survived 
to this day; The Warrior Race, Spartan super- 
men seduced in a wanton world, and many 
other superb stories in this grand collection. 

Price $3. 


5. EDISON’S CONQUEST OF MARS by 
Garrett D. Serviss. A stunned world, crawl- 
ing from the ruins left by invading Mar- 
tians, launches a counter-invasion of Mars 
itself. An incredible story of what may really 
come to pass when space travel arrives. 

Price $3.50. 
6. SIDEWISE IN TIME by Murray Lein- 
ster, Che cream of the strangest writings of 
America’s favorite science fiction author, 
including Proxima Centauri, The Fourth 
Dimensional Demonstrator, the title novel, 
and others. Price $3. 
7. THE BEST SCIENCE-FICTION STO- 
RIES: 1950 by Everett F. Bleiler and T. E. 
Dikty. A collection of the year’s best stories 
in this fasctnating new field. Price $2.95. 
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GREAT MYSTIC BOOKS | 


MYSTIC FACT BOOKS 


S THE COSMIC KEY OF LIFE by A. §. 
Vickers. The new astrology is given in this 
remarkable book by one of the world’s 
great authorities. The horoscopes of 50 of 
the world’s famous people are in this hand- 
some volume. Compare them with your 
own. 213 pages. Price $2. 


9. APOCALYPSE OR ABSOLUTE CHRIS. 
TIAN SCIENCE by Floyd M. McNickle. 
Here is the most comprehensive, lucid and 
understandable explanation of absolute Chris- 
tian Science ever compiled. It explains 
“Financial Metaphysics,” “The Infinite Cal- 
culus of Spirit,” “Malicious Mental Mal- 
practice,” and hundreds of other subjects. 
345 pages, cloth binding. Price $2. 


10. THE SECRET OF SEX DETERMINA- 
TION by Michael Ben Abboud. What sex 
will your child be? Here are facts supported 
by the Bible. 60 pages, handsomely cloth 
bound. Price only $1. 


11. FELLOWSHIP by Alexander Keene. A 
brilliant little booklet, “How to be a friend 
and to have a friend.” The solution to hun- 
dreds of little daily problems can be found 
here. 62 pages, paper bound. Price only 25c. 


Mystic Prophecy 


12. PROPHETIC YEARS by Wing Ander- 
son. This great book of modern prophecy 
analyzes 167 ancient prophecies about fateful 
times. In 1951 a great earthquake has been 
predicted by the old Bible. Where will its 
center be? Will it hit you? 234 pages, 33 charts 
and illustrations. Price only $2.65, 
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Latent in every man are . Spiritual, Mental 
‘and Occult — powers awaiting the Secret 
Keys to emerge into full flower. The Brother- 


hood maintains a ‘Wisdom | School, 


both 


personal and by correspondence, through 
which the secret wisdom keys are. taught to. 


the sincere seeker. With headquarters on a 


: Se tract of land high in the Rocky Moun- 


tains it invites correspondence with all True 


Se ekers for Truth. 
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Secret of True Prayer he 
Secret Teachings of Jesus | 
‘Occult Anatomy v 
Soul Cycles 

Banner of Sahmballa ~ 
Akashic Records i 
-Mysteries of Mt. Shasta 
Reincarnation 
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Atlantis and Lemuria 


E 2 y af Bordo—The Soul After Death 


Tibetan Dream State 


“Any of the above 334 ebd 9 for $1.00 
| Minimum order SOO ae 
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- Perfect Way 7 
Astral Projection 
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Masters of the Himalayas 

Spinal Brain and Health 

Previous acaniction: of 
Jesus i 

Second Cang of Christ 
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MASTER YOUR DESTINY 
ruby Write for Free Brochure = RE Ç 


Divine Healing — 

Ten Lost Tribes of Israel 

Wheel of Life 3 

Spiritual Alchemy and 
Healing 

Wisdom of the Kabballa | 


| Shemballa—The White 


lodge c 
Christ ‘and the Last Days 


œ Mysteries of the Gobi 
Science of Health 


he: Master Key 


The entire 30 Books | for $7: 00 K 
“Sample HSS on-request : 


BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION 


9 By Doreal 


a” 


Four Planes of Healing—Typescript text-book of saya ‘and Magnetic  Heoling— n. 00 
Asana Mantram and Breath Science—Entire Technique— $3. 00. 
Sepher Yetzirah— Primary Work of the Kabballo—$2. 00 A 
Instructions of a Master to His Chela— $1. 00 l 
T of the Great Pyramid— $1 -00 ¥ 
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